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The Lummus Thermex 
Feeder, Multi-Jet Double 
Moting Gin and Super-Jet 
Cleaner Combination 


© NO Extra 
Moving Parts 


© NO Extra 
Supervision 


© NO Extra 
Excavation 


© NO Lint Loss 


LUMMUS COTTON GIN CO. 


Dallas, Texas Columbus, Ga. Memphis, Tenn. 














CONTINENTAL 
1990 LINT CLEANER 


asinine Lint Cleaners are the latest and 
among the greatest developments in cotton proc- 
essing which we have pioneered. They have defi- 
nitely narrowed the margin between hand picked 
and mechanically gathered cotton. Developed by 
our engineers in 1944, they were first field tested 
on the 1946 crop and have since processed more 
than a half million bales. 


Our 1950 model Lint Cleaner incorporates 
many improved features. It improves any grade 
of cotton regardless of trash content; removes 
motes, hull and leaf particles with maximum effi- 
ciency and consumes a minimum of power. Oper- 
ating at high capacity it will handle in a leis- 
urely manner considerably more cotton than can 
be put through any gin stand. 


Write for Bulletin 202 giving detailed description. 


CONTINENTAL GIN CO. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
ATLANTA + DALLAS + MEMPHIS 














Entered as second-class matter February 4, 1905, at the Post Office at Dallas, Texas, Under Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
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Every ginner knows that ample, steady power for 
maintaining proper saw and fan speeds is a major 
key to uniformly high quality samples! Power 
dependability is equally important in the operation of 
all other ginning equipment. The Duncan Co-Opera- 
tive Gin (Inverness, Miss.) has the right setup. Two 
of the biggest and latest model “Caterpillar” Diesel 
Cotton Gin Engines operate the two batteries of five 
80-saw Murray Air Blast Gins shown above. With an 
ample reserve of power, running the plant at maxi- 
mum production is “just a breeze” for these simple, 
rugged power units. “Cat” Gin Engines are economi- 
cal to operate. They save money by burning low-cost, 
non-premium fuel. Too, the fuel pumps are auto- 
matically governed to meter the right amount of fuel 
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QUALITY POWER FOR 





LOOK UNDER THE HIDE 





“Caterpillar” pistons are made of highest 
quality aluminum. Weighing about 4 as 
much as iron, they decrease inertia load- 
ing, thus reducing crankshaft and bearing 
fatigue. Pistons are cooled by an oil spray 
— prolonging piston life and decreasing 
lubrication breakdown. Rings are made to 
high-speed aircraft standards. Each top 
ring is honed on the sides and lapped on 
the face—and chrome-plated to offer up to 
5 times normal ring and liner life. Look 
under the hide for quality and long life — 
you'll find it in every “Caterpillar” part. 


for the specific load. Fool-proof and foul-proof — 
they do not waste fuel. 

And consider this: Every day, month and year 
“Caterpillar” Diesels are working—for owners, every- 
where — there’s a highly efficient dealer organization 
conveniently available to render immediate service — 
day or night. 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. ¢ PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


CATERPILLAR 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


COTTON GIN ENGINES 











Skill in every operation puts 
quality into every Dixisteel 
Cotton Tie and Buckle. Here 
is the modern cotton tie mill 
where ties are rolled to exact- 
ing specifications. 


Speaking of futures... 


Ginners will soon be busy as bees baling up this year’s cotton crop. 


Long before then, however, we'll be busy as bees making Drxt- 
STEEL Cotton Ties and Buckles for the ginners. 


Year after year ginners everywhere enjoy the superiority of ties 
and buckles that bear the name DIxIsTEEL. 


They know from experience that DrxisTEEL Ties are free from 
razor-sharp edges that cut through gloves and fingers. They know 
that each tie is uniform in finish, strength, durability and quality. 

Standard bundles of DrxisTEEL Ties weigh approximately 45 
pounds and contain 30 ties—each 1114 feet in length, 15/16- 
inches wide and of approximately 1914, gauge thickness. Thirty 
DIXISTEEL Buckles are firmly attached to each bundle. Sixty-pound 
DIXISTEEL Ties are also available. They vary from 45-pound ties 
only in thickness. Both weights are available with or without buckles. 


DIXISTEEL BUCKLES won't slip up or down 


Developed through years of constant research and work 
with ginners, Dixisteel Buckles are designed to meet 
every requirement. They won't slip up or down. They 
provide a firm seating. They won’t give way or cut the 
tie. Stamped from our own special-analysis steel, Dixisteel 
Buckles are made to stand the strain and pull exerted 
when the press is opened. 

Available with Dixisteel Ties or separately in kegs or 
carload lots. Specify Dixisteel Buckles. 





COTTON TIES 


DIXISTEE AND sucitun 
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made only by the 


Atlantic Steel Company 


maxers oF [PIXISTEEL) since 1901 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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For Peak Production 


se LINK-BELT 


SILENT CHAIN DRIVES 


| 
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Select... 
Easy to Install... 
Immediate Delivery! 


Full output at rated capacity demands power transmis- 
sion without slippage—such as Link-Belt Silverstreak 
silent chain drives have always provided. Every r.p.m. 
is transmitted to the driven machine. Losses due to 
slippage are eliminated—output is increased. Yet 
Link-Belt Silverstreak silent chain possesses sufficient 
flexibility to absorb shock. Even on short centers it 
runs slack with minimum wear. Moisture, temperature, 
age or periods of idleness have no effect on these all- 
steel, precision-built drives, immediately available from 
stock in “2 to 50 h.p. sizes. Stock Drive book No. 
2125-A speeds and simplifies the selection of chains 
and sprockets to provide the exact drive required for 
any application in this horsepower range. Send for 
a copy, at once. 





SILENT CHAIN DRIVES 
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New Features 
of LINK-BELT 

Pre-selected Stock 
Silent Chain Drives 


1 TAPER-LOCK BUSHINGS 
Easy on—easy off—no reboring necessary. 


2 PINIONS-HARDENED TEETH 
All-steel, with hardened teeth. Finished bores 
and keyways for N. E. M. A. motor shaft sizes. 


3 INTERCHANGEABILITY 

Link-Belt stock silent chain and Link-Belt 
stock silent chain sprockets are interchange- 
able with silent chain sprockets and silent 
chains cut to same tooth form. 


4 EASY SELECTION 

Easy-to-use selection tables cover 2 to 50 
h.p. stock drives, tailored for normal operating 
conditions. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


Indianapolis 6, Chicago 9, Philadelphia 40, Atlanta, Houston 1, 

Minneapolis 5, San Francisco 24, Los Angeles 33, Seattle 4, 

Toronto 8. Offices, Factory Branch Stores and Distributors in 
Principal Cities. 












Southern 
Cooks 


prefer... 


FAMED throughout 
the nation as fine cooks, 
more Southern home- 
makers continue to 
choose Swift’s Jewel 
shortening for better 
baking and frying. 

Careful and scienti- 
fic blending of choice 
ingredients to meet the 
rigid standards of 
Swift’s laboratories 
results in a pro. 
duct of outstanding 
performance. 

It’s easy to under- 
stand why Jewel is a 
favorite in the South. 


SWIFT & COMPANY 
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THE COVER 


America’s beef cattle industry is a 
far-flung enterprise that flourishes in 
many states, and which is one of the 
largest users of protein concentrates, 
including cottonseed, soybean and pea- 
nut cake and meal. In Washington 
State, where this picture of Here- 
ford cattle was made on a ranch near 
Ellensberg, there were 885,000 head 
of cattle and calves on farms and 
ranches on Jan. 1, 1950. Of this num- 
ber, 376,000 head were beef cattle. 
(Photo by A. Devaney, Inc.) 


READ BY COTTON GINNERS, COTTONSEEDWCRUSHERS AND OTHER 
OILSEED PROCESSORS FROM CALIFORNIA TO THE CAROLINAS 
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Two GM Series 71 Diesel “ Twin’ sixes, installed by Lewis-Diesel En. 
gine Co., Memphis, drive a double battery of Continental Gin stands. 





Shown here are two General Motors Series 71 Diesel 
“Twins” powering the brand-new plant of Citizens 
Gin Company, Wardell, Missouri. 


The first engine went to work at the beginning of the 
1948 season—ginned 4,500 bales in 45 consecutive 
days—and more than 9,000 bales during the season 
—at a total power cost of 37¢ per bale. No power 
trouble of any kind. No loss of operating time. 


With such a record, it’s easy to see why O. H. Acom, 


DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION 


DETROIT 28, MICHIGAN MULTIPLE UNITS. 
MOTORS 


SINGLE ENGINES .. . Up to 200 H. P. 


GENERAL 


DIESEL BRAWN WITHOUT THE BULK 
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Citizens Gin Company president, chose a second 
GM Diesel “Twin” when he installed new gin stands 
and the latest cleaning and drying equipment in his 


new plant. 


Cotton ginners everywhere rely on these powerful 
2-cycle Diesels because they start fast, pinch pen- 
nies on fuel and stick to the job with little attention. 


Learn how a GM Diesel can lower your ginning costs 
—get the full facts from your distributor or write 


direct to us. 





. . Up to 800 H. P. CM 


GENERAL MOTORS 


DIESEL 
POWER 














en Com Alabama Machinery & Supply Co. 


a 
GREENSBORO, ‘NORTH CAROLINA MONTGOMERY 1, ALABAMA 


George Engine Co., Inc. 
HARVEY, LOUISIANA 
Conpnees Supply Company, Inc. 
PASO, TEXAS 
Empire mies Co., Ltd. 
ODESSA, T' XAS. CH. 


MEMPHIS 2, TENNESSEE 


Nixon Aarprced & Supply Co., 


Lewis-Diesel Engine Company 


Diesel Power Co. 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 


TTANOOGA 1, TENNESSEE 


emer Machinery & Supply Co. 
JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI ATLANTA 2, GEORGIA 
Stewart & Stevenson Services, Inc. Armstrong Equipment Co. 

HOUSTON 1, TEXAS BIRMINGHAM 1, ALABAMA 
Bell-Lott Road Machinery Co. 

WEST COLUMBIA, SOUTH CAROLINA 

Taylor Machinery Services, Inc. 
MONROE, LOUISIANA 


Taylor Machine Works 


Haynes Machinery Co. 
PLAINVIEW, TEXAS 
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Maybe every tank car isn’t raced to you 
with a motorcycle escort, but it’s a fact 
that you get prompt, reliable delivery when 
you order Phillips 66 vegetable oil extrac- 
tion solvents. Phillips has enormous facili- 
ties for both production and transportation. 






@ 


The narrow boiling range of Phillips 66 Sol- 
vents results in greater economy . . . improved 
quality. No light ends to lose! No solvent resi- 
due left in the meal! And Phillips 66 Solvents 
are consistently uniform, eliminating the need 
for frequent adjustments in your system. 

Write us for information on Phillips 66 
Successful Solvents for soybean, cottonseed, 
flaxseed, tung nut, rice bran, corn germ, castor 
bean, alfalfa, animal fat and other oil extrac- 
tion industries. 


Typical Boiling Range 


Normal Hexane 151-156 F 
Methylpentanes 139-145 F 
Normal Heptane 203-209 F 


CHEMICAL PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT, BARTLESVILLE, OKLAHOMA 
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Funny thing about cotton insects: they never heard of the 





word “complacency,” and they never put off till tomorrow what 
they can do today. You can always depend on the bugs to do 
their best at all times, and if we don’t watch out they may 
set a new all-time record for damage to cotton in 1950. 


that old stand-by, the boll weevil—are getting 
ready to deliver another smashing blow at the 
cotton industry this year. 


Reports reaching us are not pleasant. They are 
ominous, frightening and loaded with danger. In those 
sections of the Belt where cotton farmers were beat 
to their knees last year, there is the gnawing fear that 
1950 may be even worse. 


The bugs are ready and they are organized. Evi- 
dence that they are not scaring everybody to death, 
however, is found in the heartening fact that meetings 
are being held in many states to lay plans for combat- 
ting what is recognized as perhaps the greatest carry- 
over of boll weevils in history. 


In Texas and other Western states favored in 1949 
with good weather and good growing conditions there 
may be, and probably is, some smug complacency 
about 1950. Anybody guilty of that sin ought to re- 
member the old rule that “A good cotton year is usu- 
ally followed by a bad one.” Consider, too, that so far 
conditions have not been favorable for a good cotton 
year. 


While it is true that cotton frequently overcomes 
a bad start and bad conditions, there is one condition 
that cannot be changed: we face one of history’s big- 
gest carry-overs of fat, well-conditioned boll weevils. 
Not only that, but conditions are just right for a bad 
fleahopper year. 


Te WAY it looks now, cotton insects — led by 
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What can we do to hold down damage by weevils 
and other cotton insects this year? 


@ FIRST—there must be county and community 
organizations to plan a dusting and spray program 
based on individual state recommendations. 


@ SECOND—insecticides and machines for apply- 
ing them must be ordered early, and adequate sup- 
plies kept on hand by dealers and farmers so they will 
be available when needed. 


@ THIRD— insects must be fought early in the 
season, in the middle of the season, late in the season 
—whenever and wherever they appear in damaging 
numbers. 


@ FOURTH—farmers must be trained to identify 
insects and to evaluate the damage they do. 


Anything short of an all-out effort, carefully 
planned and intelligently carried out, could result in 
disaster for many cotton farmers, ginners, crushers 
and all others who depend on cotton to stay in busi- 
ness. 


The dangers may be even greater than we now sus- 
pect. But one thing is certain: if we are not ready, and 
if we don’t get on top of the bugs before they get on 
top of us—we may as well brace ourselves for a ter- 
rific beating. With fewer acres on which to plant cot- 
ton this year and the consequent reduction in gross 
income, the necessity for a record-breaking campaign 
against insects cannot be overemphasized. 

















© At Southern Regional Laboratory 


Agricultural Research Program 
ls Studied at Conference 


ONSIDERABLE progress has been 

made in the development of im- 
proved methods of processing oilseeds and 
in research on new and improved oilseed 
products, members of the Southern Re- 
gional Research Laboratory at New Or- 
leans told representatives of 10 Southern 
state experiment stations in a working 
conference March 14. 

The conference is held annually to re- 
examine the agricultural research pro- 
gram with a view to closer integration of 
effort, according to Dr. C. H. Fisher, di- 
rector of the laboratory. Dr. George W. 
Irving, Jr., assistant chief, Bureau of 
Agricultural and Industrial Chemistry, 
Washington, D. C., presided over the ses- 
sion on new oilseeds and oilseed prod- 


IN PICTURE at top, cottonseed treated 


ucts, and A. Cecil Wamble, manager, Cot- 
tonseed Products Laboratory, College 
Station, Texas, was chairman of the dis- 
cussion on oilseed processing and prod- 
ucts. 

A highlight of the conference was a 
report by S. P. Clark of the Cottonseed 
Products Laboratory at College Station 
on a study of the solvent-extraction of 
rolled whole cottonseed. He presented 
a resume of the process development 
work which was conducted with Research 
and Marketing Act funds under a con- 
tract with the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. The contract is supervised by the 
Southern Regional Research Laboratory. 

The Southern laboratory has investi- 
gated both oil and protein products in its 


to reduce deterioration during storage is 


shown by Mrs. Madeline G. Lambou, Southern Laboratory, to Dr. D. A. Hinkle, left, 
Arkansas Agricultural Experiment Station, and Dr. C. M. Lyman, Texas Agricultural 
Experiment Station. In the bottom picture, Pierre Budowski, research fellow from 
Venezuela, holds samples of sesame oil products prepared at the Southern Labora- 
tory. R. O. Feuge, center, also of the Southern Laboratory, and G. W. Irving, Jr., 
Bureau of Agricultural and Industrial Chemistry, Washington, D. C., look on. 
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efforts to expand the utilization of cot- 
tonseed and peanuts. Pilot-plant studies 
indicate that an improved peanut butter 
can be produced by better control of proc- 
essing conditions. Monoglycerides of un- 
usually high purity have been produced 
in the laboratory. Monoglycerides are 
widely used in emulsions, shortenings and 
cosmetics, as lubricants and plasticizers, 
and for other purposes. Methods of pro- 
ducing products of high purity would 
greatly extend their use and, conse- 
quently, the use of cottonseed and pea- 
nuts. 

From _solvent-extracted cottonseed 
meal, the laboratory recently has made 
glues that compare favorably with ad- 
hesives normally used in making plywood. 
Glues for this use must have exception- 
ally good spreading characteristics and 
a long working life. Such glues also have 
been made from peanut meal. 

Fiber that is soft, warm and resilient 
like wool, of which 600,000,000 pounds 
are imported into the U.S. annually, has 
been produced from the protein of sol- 
vent-extracted peanuts. Fibers which ap- 
pear suitable for some of the uses now 
filled by casein fibers have been spun 
from cottonseed. 


In addition to its work on cottonseed 
and peanuts, the Southern laboratory has 
completed research to provide informa- 
tion on the chemical and physical char- 
acteristics of oils from new seed crops 
of the South. One of these crops, sesame 
seed, produces an unusually high quality 
oil, of very light color, with low refining 
losses, and outstanding stability. Other 
new oilseeds investigated include the Buf- 
falo gourd, which grows wild in the 
Southwest, safflower seed, sunflower seed 
and okraseed. 


Cottonseed Meal as 
Fish Fertilizer 


It is just as practical to grow fish by 
the acre as it is to produce pounds of 
beef, mutton or milk from an acre, says 
R. E. Callender, extension specialist in 
wildlife conservation of Texas A. & M. 
College. Just another way, he adds, of 
making every acre on the farm produc- 
tive, and there is also the fun of catch- 
ing the fish. 

One important factor in growing fish, 
Mr. Callender points out, is proper fer- 
tilization to produce plenty of food for 
the fish. The production of microscopic 
plant and animal life known as plankton 
or “bloom” is the first and most impor- 
tant step in the food chain. Ponds con- 
taining water that is high in plant food 
usually produce plenty of “bloom.” This 
plant food gets into the pond by being 
dissolved from the soil as the water 
flows over the watershed. Water flowing 
over poor soil doesn’t pick up any fer- 
tility and it must be supplied. 

Farm ponds can be fertilized just as 
crops are fertilized and the same ferti- 
lizers can be used, says Mr. Callender. 
He says 400 pounds of cottonseed meal 
and 200 pounds of 20 percent superphos- 
phate make a very good mixture. He rec- 
ommends the application of 300 pounds 
of the mixture about this time of the 
year. Broadcast it on the surface of the 
pond and follow with a second, third and 
fourth application of 100 pounds each at 
three to four week intervals. The ferti- 
lizer program should be completed before 
extremely hot weather arrives and be- 
fore July 1 if possible, he adds. 
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LOW-GALLONAGE SPRAYERS 


are fast, economical and easy to operate 


(Above) The cultivator sprayer for early 
application. 


(Below) The Model 27 Yellow-Devil. 
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FIGHT COTTON INSECTS EARLY... GET 


MORE COTTON PER AGRE 





SPRAY EARLY WITH KILTONE 


me KILTONE way 


Daylight application—less night work 


Can be applied in moderately windy 
weather 


Saturates every plant thoroughly 
Sticks and stays where it is put 
More acres per day, more time to spray 


No waste—spray directly on plants 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 


ATLANTA KANSAS CITY 


1707 Live Qak St 320 Peachtree St., N.E. 1520 Grand Ave. 


AVAILABLE AT DEALERS AND BRANCHES IN COTTON AREAS 





the signature of purity 
in cottonseed 





Sinkers are processec 
from only registered 
Or certitied seed 
im atl rewisterec 
varieties. 














THE SINKERS CORPORATION 
KENNETT, MISSOURI 
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HE TEXAS Extension Service and other agencies in the state are making wide 
T distribution of a new Extension circular, C-182A, which is a supplement to the 
1950 Guide for Controlling Cotton Insects in Texas. The information in Circular 
C-182A, which was prepared in question-and-answer form, is based on results of ex- 
periments conducted by the Texas Agricultural Experiment Station and USDA’s Bu- 
reau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine. 


@ The circular deals with the three phases of the 1950 control program in Texas: 
Early Season Control, Late Season Control, and Early Stalk Destruction and Farm 
Cleanup. That part of the circular dealing with Early Season Control is reproduced 
below; those parts dealing with the other phases of the program will be published 
here at a later date. 


™@ Ginners and cottonseed crushers in Texas and other states will want to em- 
phasize the value of early season control this year in talking with their farmer cus- 
tomers. Members of the ginning and crushing industries everywhere are urged to take 
an active part this year in the insect control plans of their Experiment Station and 


Extension Service. 


M@ Every indication points to an unusually heavy insect infestation in 1950. 
With this threat facing the industry and with reduced acreage planted to cotton this 
year, we must do everything possible to maintain high acre yields and insure maximum 
income from cotton. Of all the good production practices that can be used to achieve 
this result, none is more important than the control of cotton insects. 


1—Early Season Control 


“Early season control insures early fruit- 
ing in areas where thrips, aphids, flea- 
hoppers or boll weevils, alone or in com- 
bination, cause damage every year.” 


What are the benefits that might reason- 
ably be expected from the early sea- 
son control program? 


. Insures early fruiting. 

. Insures earlier maturity and bet- 
ter grade. 

. Reduces boll weevil hazards. 
Makes possible earlier harvesting. 
. Under favorable conditions yields 
will be increased. 

. Makes possible earlier destruc- 
tion of stalks. 


“It is more effective if large areas are 
treated.” 


Is the program of any advantage on in- 
dividual farms or fields? 


The individual field or farm may re- 
ceive considerable benefits; but COM- 
MUNITY- or COUNTY-WIDE action 
is needed, because the larger the area, 
the more effective will be the control. 
Special emphasis should be placed on 
“killing-off” over-wintering boll wee- 
_— a community-and-county-control 

asis. 


Qa Ro Me 


“Two or three applications should be 

made at approximately 7-day intervals.” 

When should the early season control 
program START? 


The first application should be made 
at usual chopping time or when the 
cotton is in the 4-leaf stage. However, 
in some instances, it may be necessary 
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to treat earlier to prevent loss of stand 
by cutworms, armyworms, thrips, or 
aphids. 


When should the early season control 
program STOP? 

Regardless of the number of applica- 
tions, the last should be made at least 
30 days before the bollworms usually 
appear. This period is considered neces- 
sary to allow time for beneficial insects 
to build up in sufficient numbers to give 
protection against bollworms. Specific 
information as to when _ bollworms 
strike should be developed by the 
County 7-Step Cotton Committee in 
each cotton county. 


“Materials and methods of application 
for early season control.” 


Which is more effective—dust or sprays? 


Experiments show that dusts and 
sprays are equally effective when prop- 
erly applied. The dust nozzles should 
be placed 4 to 6 inches and spray noz- 
zles 6 to 9 inches over the tops of the 
plants. 


When should 7 or 10 pounds per acre of 
20% Toxaphene plus 40% sulfur or 
3-5-40 dust be recommended? 


Seven (7) pounds of these materials 
per acre will given satisfactory control 
of thrips and fleahoppers. 

Ten (10) pounds of these materials 
per acre are necessary for the control 
of boll weevils. 

Ten (10) pounds of 3-5-40 per acre 
should be applied for heavy aphid in- 
festation. 
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When should % pound or 1!2 pounds per 
acre of Toxaphene or 2-1 mixture of 
Toxaphene-DDT spray be used? 


Three-fourths (%) pound active in- 
gredients of Toxaphene or 2-1 mixture 
applied in 2 to 2% gallons of water 
per acre will control thrips and flea- 
hoppers. 

One and one-half (1%) pounds ac- 
tive ingredients per acre of these spray 
materials are necessary to control boll 
weevils. 

One-half (42) pint per acre of 40% 
TEPP may be used in combination 
with other spray material for aphid 
“knockout.” It is highly toxic to man 
and other higher animals and should 
be used with extreme caution. 

(The quantities of dusts and sprays rec- 
ommended above are for use with ground 
machines. When airplanes are used for early 
season control, these amounts should be in- 
creased 50% or more.) 


L. H. Moore Is Appointed 


Extension Entomologist 


Leon H. Moore will replace E. J. 
O’Neal as New Mexico extension entomol- 
ogist, G. L. Boykin, associate extension 
director, has announced. Mr. O’Neal re- 
cently resigned to accept a position with 
a commercial concern. 

Since his graduation from Clemson 
A. & M. College, Clemson, S. C., in 1948, 
Mr. Moore has been doing graduate work 
in entomology at Texas A. & M. College. 
As assistant extension entomologist at 
Clemson during the summers: of 1948 and 
1949, he specialized in cotton insect con- 
trol work. He will receive his master’s 
degree (in absentia) from Texas A. & M. 
College in June. 


Se oe 
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Spoke to Superintendents 


J. VAN ROGERS, Southeastern Field 
Representative of the NCPA Education- 
al Service, was one of the speakers at 
the oil mill superintendents meeting at 
Wilson, N. C., March 25. He discussed 
some of the problems and opportunities 
for the cottonseed crushing industry, and 
the research program of the National 
Cottonseed Products Association seeking 
new oilseed crops. “Van” also has as- 
sisted with a number of livestock shows 
and sales recently in North and South 
Carolina, Alabama and Georgia. 
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Peru’s Cotton Exports 


At Last Year’s Level 


Exports of 143,000 bales (500 pounds 
gross) of cotton from Peru during Aug- 
ust-February 1949-50 represented a slight 
increase over the total of 136,000 bales 
for a similar period a year ago. Increases 
in exports to the U.S., India and Belgium 
more than offset a decrease in exports to 
the United Kingdom. Exports to other 
destinations were approximately equal 
to those of a year ago. 

Export movement has been relatively 
slow this season, largely as a result of 
late harvesting of the Pima crop which 
is more than dcuble that of a year ago 
and is usually disposed of almost entirely 
on foreign markets. 

The 1948-49 crop estimate is now re- 





vised to 296,000 bales compared with an 
earlier estimate of 285,000 and 282,000 
for the previous year. The 1948-49 crop 
of Pima was estimated at 65,000 bales 
compared with 26,000 in 1947-48. Esti- 
mates of the 1949-50 crop are not yet 
available for any area but growing con- 
ditions have been favorable, insect infes- 
tation is moderate and water for irri- 
gation is adequate although somewhat 
later than usual. Harvesting of the Tan- 
guis variety, usually about 80 percent 
of the crop, was begun in January and 
will be completed in June or July. The 
Pima crop, usually representing eight to 
10 percent of the crop (22 percent in 
1949-50) is planted in January and Feb- 
ruary and is harvested during October 
to February. 

A new grade (No. 3%) has been added 
to the Peruvian classification standards 





PROTECT YOUR COTTON 


with BELTON SUPERIOR BAGGING 





© gives maximum protection 
e makes an attractive bale 


e made tough for hard use 


Two full pounds to the 
yard. ‘ 
Superior Bagging is a 
strong, durable open 
weave. 








You get maximum bale protection be- 
cause “Superior” Jute bagging is a strong, 
OPEN WEAVE Jute bagging, weighing 
a full two pounds per yard. “Superior” 
bagging is carefully tested and constantly 
observed under actual conditions to in- 
sure maximum protection for your cotton. 


Made right here in the South by men 
with the “know how,” SUPERIOR is your 
assurance of the best in bagging and pro- 
tection for your cotton. 


“Built to stand the pressure”’ 


BELTON BAGGING CO. 


Belton, South Carolina 
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The Acreage Bill—Not 


Yet a Reality 


As this is written (March 31) 
the President has not signed the 
Cooley-Eastland cotton acreage bill 
— to the White House on March 


Near the end of the week fear 
began to develop that the bill, 
which would make approximately 
1,250,000 additional acres available 
for cotton this year, would get 
nothing better than a veto from 
the President. 

The Agriculture Department 
looks with distaste upon the pea- 
nut provision in the bill, which 
would permit growing of non-quota 
peanuts for crushing purposes. De- 
partment officials say they fear 
the price of cottonseed and soy- 
beans would be seriously affected 
by. that provision. 














which is expected to represent a higher 
percentage of the Tanguis crop than any 
other grade. Pima grades now include 
white cotton as well as the cream-colored 
cotton, characteristic of that variety. 

Stocks of cotton in Peruvian ports on 
March 2, reported at 37,000 bales, were 
slightly higher than the 28,000 on hand 
a year earlier. The increase is attributed 
mainly to later harvesting of the Pima 
crop. Port stocks of Pima on March 2 
were reported at 14,000 bales with small 
quantities from the 1949 crop still ar- 
riving. 





Oscar Johnston Ill 


OSCAR JOHNSTON, Scott, Miss., chair- 
man of the board and founder of the Na- 
tional Cotton Council, is suffering from 
what is described as a general weakening 
of the heart—rather than a heart attack 
—and his doctors say a long period 0 
convalescence is necessary before he can 
leave his bed. The beloved cotton leader 
recently relinquished his position as 
president of the Delta and Pine Land Com- 
pany, being succeeded by B. J. Young, 
vice-president and general manager. 


e Crop residue returns and adds 
plant food to the soil. It should not be 
burned. 


e Hay grown on soils well sup- 
plied with minerals, cut at the proper 
time, and cured and stored properly is 
much higher in food value. 
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You Can Grow the Same Amount of Cotton on Reduced Acreage 


BY PLANTING 





NORTHERN STAR or WACONA COTTON 


Ww 


Lonnie Moses, Los Fresnos, 
Texas, averaged 2.5 Bales Per Acre 
on Irrigated land. Monetary Yield 

for 10 Acres—$4,557.12 


Jimmy Lawless, Carthage, 
Texas, averaged 134 Bales Per Acre 
on non-irrigated land. Monetary 

Yield for 10 Acres—$2,819.80. 


Ww 


Plan for Increased Production 


Next year your cotton acreage will be reduced, so 
you will want to grow an equal amount on the 
acreage you will be permitted to plant. 

You can grow as much cotton in 1950 as you 
did in 1949 by following these simple rules: 


1. Properly prepare and fertilize your land. 
2. Plant only Texas State Registered seed. 


3. Poison early against insects by either spray- 
ing or dusting. 


4. Practice insect control throughout the season. 


5. On non-irrigated land plant cotton that will 
withstand the droughts. 


For Better Yields Plant 
NORTHERN STAR OR WACONA 
COTTON 


Both Northern Star and Wacona Cottons have 
deep penetrating root systems that make them 
drought resistant and heavy yielding even in the 
driest of years. 

Heavy fruiting, small plants, allows easy hand 
picking and is especially adapted to mechanical 
harvesting. 

Both Northern Star and Wacona cottons are 
storm proof, yet easy to pick where hand picking 
is necessary. 

Both cottons have strong premium staple, pro- 
duce heavy lint yields, and command extra pre- 
miums in staple gradings. 

For four years straight the first bale ginned in 
McLennan County (by Claude Stewart) was North- 
ern Star Cotton. Mr. Stewart has consistently 
grown more than half a bale of cotton to the acre 
and has broken his land for Winter cover crops 
by September 1. This is proof of early maturity. 





$2,000 in Cash Prizes 


TO GROWERS OF NORTHERN STAR AND WACONA COTTON 


(Contest Open to Growers in All Cotton Growing States.) 


The first contest sponsored by Northern Star 
and Wacona Cotton, in 1949, has recently been 
completed and prizes awarded. A similar contest 
will be sponsored in 1950, with a total of $2,000 
in cash prizes going to cotton growers averaging 
the highest monetary yields from 5 acres of both 


non-irrigated and irrigated land. There are no 
entrance fees, no applications to file. If you 
wish to enter this contest be sure to notify 
Northern Star Seed Farms or Wacona Seed 
Farms before September 1, 1950. 


The Prizes: 
Irrigated Farms: First Prize, $500; Second Prize, $300; Third Prize, $200. 
Non-Irrigated Farms: First Prize, $500; Second Prize, $300; Third Prize, $200. 


For eomplete details on this contest write to address below for circular disclosing complete infor- 


mation and contest rules. 





Non-Irrigated Plots (10 Acres) 


lst Prize—$500, Jimmy Lawless, Carthage, 
Texas. 








8,790 Ibs. Lint Cotton $2,535.12 

13,375 Ibe. seed... —t—«C8. EG 
hw... ae 

2nd Prize, $300, Milton Rowan, Knox City, 

Texas. 

9,093 Ibs. lint cotton _—_______—_ $2,339.76 

16,625 lbs. seed BESS TARR ED 77.16 
I Scie ese $2,716.92 


3rd Prize—$200, W. C. McGill, Quail Route, 
Memphis, Tenn. 





8,412 lbs. lint cotton $2,173.30 
ee ee I ei 
ee 





WINNERS OF 1949 CONTESTS 


Irrigated Plots (10 Acres) 


Ist Prize—$500, Lonnie Moses, Los Fresnos, 
Texas. 





12,691 Ibs. lint cotton $4,117.30 
20,944 Ibs. seed sinatalpianeaaamanibtiaian Can 
WOE ae $4,557.12 
2nd Prize—$300, J. E. Price, Hollis, Okla. 
10,620 Ibs. lint cotton __._______.____ $2,973.74 
TiO. oe . —..._............ FED 
eS ees $3,330.94 


3rd Prize—$200, Charlie Holub, Robstown. 
Texas. 








7,935 Ibs. lint cotton $2,324.42 
14,400 Ibs. seed 310.46 
Tetal _______.__93,654.86 








Irrigated or Non-Irrigated Land, you will consistently get better yields per acre if you plant Northern Star or Wacona Cotton. 
+ a Noemi cotton acreage, be sure of getting the highest possible yield per acre. Plant Texas State Registered Wacona or 
orthern Star. 


WACONA 
SEED FARMS 


WACO, TEXAS 


At Your Dealer or Order From 


NORTHERN STAR 
SEED FARMS 


O’BRIEN, TEXAS 
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By FRED BAILEY 


and JAY RICHTER 


Washington Representatives 


The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press 


e Price Supports Draw Heavy Fire — 
Farm leaders here are no longer ignor- 
ing the obvious fact that public clamor 
over the high cost of supporting a few 
commodities, chiefly potatoes and eggs, 
could do irreparable damage to the whole 
farm program. 

That was the basic cause for the bick- 
ering and delay over legislation to in- 
crease cotton acreages of growers un- 
fairly cut back from last year. Continu- 
ous public protest against weak points in 
the present farm law is a sure prospect. 

Cotton and other comparatively “in- 
nocent” commodities are almost as cer- 
tain to suffer as the perishable products 
that are under direct attack. 

What will be the upshot? 

With an election coming up next fall, 
Congress is unlikely to subject the pres- 
ent program to a major operation. But 
action next year, and early action, is a 
strong possibility. Meanwhile, many al- 
ternatives to the present price-support 
program are being studied on Capitol 
Hill and by the leaders of the major 
farm organizations. 

Being pushed by the National Grange 
is a two-price system under which grow- 
ers would get parity for production con- 
sumed at home, and world prices for ex- 
ports. Many lawmakers are looking with 
interest at the suggestion. Critics say it 
would be “dumping,” and would bring re- 
taliation in higher tariffs on U.S. exports. 

Another idea which has some favor is 
a plan for grower-financed price insur- 
ance which would make government out- 
lay for supports unnecessary. USDA ex- 
perts who have studied the suggestion 
say that it is administratively impracti- 
cal, but some lawmakers disagree. 

Still another plan under study is a 
processing tax on farm commodities 
which would be relayed from middlemen 
to the government, thence to the grower. 
This one looks good at first glance to 
some observers, but its cost, like that of 
the present program, would be paid by 
the taxpayer-consumer in the end. 

One thing is sure, practically every- 
body agrees: the present support pro- 
gram cannot stand, as is, for long. 

In the absence of a practical program 
to supplant the present one, Agriculture 
Secretary Brannan’s farm plan could 
gain favor, despite its many bitter op- 
ponents. That is one reason that lawmak- 
ers, including many Democrats who don’t 
like the Secretary’s program, are scram- 
bling to come up with an alternative. 


e Rifts in the Farm Bloc — The public 
outery over price supports is making it 
harder and harder for members of the 
farm bloc family to live together peace- 
ably. Widening cracks are becoming more 
and more apparent, and embarrassing, in 
the once-solid bloc. 
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Rifts are plainly evident along politi- 
cal party lines, sectional lines, and among 
commodity interests. Farm organiza- 
tions are split among themselves, and 
most of them are at sharp odds with 
Brannan. 

Collapse of the Senate farm coalition 
was apparent in debate on the legisla- 
tion to increase cotton and peanut acre- 
age. Sen. Walter F. George of Georgia, 
viewing the farm bloc bickering, pre- 
dicted with some heat that it might be 
“the beginning of the end of all farm 
programs.” 

There is little evidence on Capitol 
Hill of strong farm leadership. Demo- 
crats and Republicans are fighting each 
other and among themselves. Congress- 
men are battling for sectional interests 
—damyankees vs. rebels, West vs. East, 
city vs. country. 


e Trigg and Cottonseed Supports — As 
this is written, USDA Cotton Branch 
officials are pulling together the speech 
to be delivered April 3 in Dallas before 
the Texas Cotton Ginners’ Association 
, 4 as Trigg, boss of the PMA and 


The job is a touchy one for the PMA 
boys. They want to emphasize what they 
consider the virtues of cottonseed sup- 
port through a grower loan program. At 
the same time, they recognize its imprac- 
ticability due to storage difficulties. 

To complicate matters further, they 
want full support for their embryonic 
program from ginners who are against 
loans. 

Upshot is that you can expect Trigg 
to give lip service to the loan idea, but 
to talk turkey about purchases as the 
method by which cottonseed prices will 
be held up this year if government sup- 
port is necessary. 

He’ll also imply very strongly, if he 
doesn’t mention a specific figure, that 
ginners will be offered a higher allowance 
for handling seed than the $1.50 per ton 
of last year. That is now a certainty, with 
$3 the figure being talked in Washington. 

Trigg also is likely to pour some oil on 
waters that were mightily stirred up by 
last year’s support program. He’ll em- 
phasize that the department has every 
desire and wish to work through trade 
channels under this year’s program, de- 
tails of which won’t be announced until 
some time after his speech. 

Plans of USDA to guarantee occu- 
pancy of new storage constructed at oil 
mills probably will be discussed by Trigg. 
The department is anxious, especially, 
to get more storage built in West Texas. 

The PMA-CCC chief’s talk will be de- 
voted almost entirely to the problem of 
cottonseed price support. 


- April 1, 1950 


e Cotton and the U.S. Barter Plan — 
National Cotton Council officials are 
stressing the significance of recent gov- 
ernment barter of cotton for strategic 
materials from abroad. 

The international deal, the first of its 
kind, involves an exchange contract 
made with the U.S. cotton firm of George 
H. McFadden and Brother. Details are 
a secret for security reasons. 


Although the deal was small, involving 
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Hot Tip for Ginners 
@ BOOK MATCHES have be- 
come a weapon in the National 
Cotton Council’s Beltwide cam- 
paign to reduce cotton fire los- 
ses in 1950. Shown here is a 
reproduction of the attractive 
four-color book match cover de- 
signed by the Universal Match 
Corporation for the Council. 
Printed in red, yellow, brown 
and black, the cover provides a 
space for the ginner’s name and 
address (see top of cut). 

Many ginners will use the 
book matches this year, passing 
them out to their farmer cus- 
tomers as a reminder to Make 
Fire Prevention a Habit. In ad- 
dition, the matches will serve as 
an excellent advertising medium 
for the gins that use them. Tex- 
as ginners can obtain prices and 
complete information about the 
book matches by writing Jay C. 
Stilley, Texas Cotton Ginners’ 
Association, 109 N. Second Ave., 
Dallas, Texas. Ginners in other 
states should write the Univer- 
sal Match Corporation, Sterick 
Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 
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only 1,000 bales of cotton, it could be of 
vast importance as the start of an ex- 
panding program providing extra out- 
lets for U.S. fiber. 


e “Mother Knows Best”—Is it a cotton 
or rayon spring? 

Anyhow, it is no time for tra-las and 
trilling among trade interests in New 
York, where the competitors are firing 
at each other as though it were the 
Fourth of July. Cotton, according to dis- 
interested observers, is winning the fight. 


This is what the Wall Street Journal 
front-paged in a recent issue: “Cotton 
dresses, say retailers, are making a much 
better sales record this spring than are 
rayon ones. 

“Says an official of a New York buy- 
ing agency which acts as buying repre- 
sentative for retailers sprinkled around 
the country: ‘A year ago they wanted 60 
percent of the spring-and-summer dresses 
to be cotton, and 40 percent of them 
rayon. Now they are asking that 75 per- 


cent of the total be cotton garments—only 


25 percent of them rayon.’ 


“Rayon ‘piece goods,’ the cloth that 
women buy for whipping out dresses on 
their own sewing machines, are also mov- 
ing slowly.” - 


Ernest Stewart to Marry 
Mary Alice Wilkins 


The engagement of Mary Alice Wil- 
kins, who was tour manager for the 1948 
and 1949 Maids of Cotton, and Ernest 
Baker Stewart, Jr., public relations man- 
ager of the National Cotton Council, 


Memphis, Tenn., has been announced by 
Miss Wilkins’ parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Smith Wilkins of Brooksville, 
Miss. 

Miss Wilkins, who is currently on the 
Council staff, was graduated from Missis- 
sippi State College at Columbus. Mr. 
Stewart, who is the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Ernest Baker Stewart, Sr., of Gulfport, 
Miss., was graduated from Mississippi 
College at Clinton. Both edited their col- 
lege newspapers. 

The wedding will take place at the 
Baptist Church in Brooksville April 29. 


Bee we 








Tennessee Ginners 
To Meet April 14 


Details of the business and en- 
tertainment program for the an- 
nual convention of the Tennessee 
Cotton Ginners’ Association at 
Jackson on April 14 were not 
available as we went to press with 
this issue. However, members of the 
industry in Tennessee can be sure 
the program will be an instructive 
one that will make the trip to 
Jackson worth while. Those plan- 
ning to attend should make hotel 
reservations as soon as possible. 
The meeting will be held at the 
New Southern Hotel. Officers of the 
Association are W. Burton Shibley, 
Newbern, president; Edd Knox 
Boyd, Bolivar, vice-president, W. T. 
Piggott, Milan, recording secretary- 
treasurer; Harrold B. Jones, Mem- 
phis, executive secretary. 











“Most Perfect Steer” to 


Be Shown in Georgia 


A 1,200 pound Hereford, currently 
America’s most “perfect steer,” will be 
exhibited in three Georgia cities this 
month. 

Judge Roy Bean, grand champion steer 
at the International Livestock Exposi- 
tion in Chicago, will be shown in Atlanta 
at the Southeastern fairgrounds April 18, 
in Americus at the Sumter County live. 
stock sales barn April 20 and in Athens 
at the Trussell Equipment Company 
April 22, Charlie Bell, Extension Service 
livestock specialist, has announced. 

The prize-winning Hereford, which 
sold for a record $11.50 a pound, was 
shown at the livestock exposition by the 
4-H Club of Pecos County, Texas. The 
animal was exhibited by seven young 
club members and two adult leaders. 

The $13,800 the Pecos County 4-H Club 
received for the Judge will be used for 
educational work. 

Frank R. Pierce, president of Dearborn 
Motors, said his company purchased the 
grand champion as part of the firm’s 
program to boost youth projects in agri- 
culture. The showings in Georgia are un- 
der the sponsorship of Southeast Ford 
Tractor Company, Decatur. 


e One ton of manure plus 50 
pounds of 20 percent superphosphate 
is equivalent to 167 pounds of 6-9-6 fer- 
tilizer. 


e In planning rotations, heav- 
ily fertilized crops should be followed by 
crops which will conserve and utilize the 
plant food left in the soil. 








DALLAS, TEXAS 





Cen-Tennial improved Giant Hull Extractor 





Twin 10-Ft. Model illustrated. 
Also manufactured in single 10-ft., 12-Ft. and 14-Ft. Sizes. 


Write Today for Bulletin 48-E. 


CEN-TENNIAL COTTON GIN CO. 


COLUMBUS, GA. 


Ideal for Handling 
Rough, Mechanically 
Harvested Cotton 


Will NOT Rope or 
Machine Cotton 


30” Diameter Saw 
Drum handles large 
quantities of cotton 
without crowding or 
packing 











MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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“WAUKESHA DIESEL has given us 


wrintovupted a. ional 


bVCT —_ ay COUN — sats. D HORTON of HOLLANDALE, MISS. 
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Mr. L. D. Horton of Hollandale, Miss., is an experienced 
ginner. Here’s what he says— 


*“‘When it was necessary to replace power in our gin, I 
decided to stick to a Diesel engine and install your Model 
6-WAKD Waukesha Cotton Gin Unit. This Waukesha Diesel 
has given us a steady flow of uninterrupted power which 
every ginner should have, especially if the crop is short and 
you have to make every ginning day count. The engine is 
easy starting, simple and economical to operate. I have 
always felt that any machinery that operates as well as 
this engine should receive due credit and praise.” 


With its exclusive-patented, controlled turbulence com- 
bustion chamber, Waukesha 6-WAKD gives you unusual 
Diesel performance...complete and clean burning with 
all standard ‘‘high speed Diesel fuels’’ ... lively acceleration 
-..and high economy. Send for Bulletins 1434 and 1535. 














WAUKESHA MOTOR COMPANY ¢ WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 


NEW YORK TULSA LOS ANGELES 
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WAUKESHA 6-WAKD Diesel COTTON GIN ENGINE 
with gasoline engine starter—(above) as installed at 
gin of L. D. Horton, Hollandale, Miss.; (below) 
manifold side view. Maximum output, 201 hp. 
at 1300 rpm, with overload capacity up to 
225 hp. at 1600 rpm. Bore is 614-in., stroke 
6'-in., displacement 1197 cu. in. 
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BENZENE HEXACHLORIDE 





turns soil into PAY Dil iw b 


Benzene hexachloride makes the good 
earth better, turns soil into pay dirt. Why? 
Because it’s a high-kill, low-cost control 
of the wireworms, grubs, and certain other 
insect larvae that feed and fatten on the 
roots of sugar cane, corn, rice, and peanuts, 
and take a big bite out of harvest yields. 

As a soil fumigant, BHC means higher 


PRODUCTS OF THE AGRICULTURAL DIVISION 


Chloride - Condensed Distillers’ Molasses Solubles » Dilan - 
Ethy| Formate » Metaldehyde » Niacin + Buty! Fermentation 
Solubles and Riboflavin Feed Ingredients 


Anhydrous Ammonia + Benzene Hexachloride + Choline . 


yields per acre and, even more important, 
higher yields per production dollar. This 
latest use of versatile BHC should attract 
the interest of every fertilizer distributor. 

Commercial Solvents Corporation is 
producing technical-grade benzene hexa- 
chloride of a dry, flake type ideal for grind- 
ing with a minimum of diluent. 






a 


CORPORAT/ Ow — 


17 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. and Terre Haute, Indiana 
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Council Opposes 
Vory’s Amendment 


Substituting farm surpluses 
for ECA cash would cost more 
eventually and foster state trading, 
Young declares. 


The Vory’s amendment to substitute 
a billion dollars in CCC surplus agricul- 
tural commodities for cash in the pro- 
posed ECA appropriation not only would 
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HAROLD A. YOUNG 


cost the taxpayers more money: eventu- 
ally but also would foster state trading 
instead of encouraging commerce in pri- 
vate channels, Harold A. Young, presi- 
dent of the National Cotton Council, says 
in voicing the Council’s opposition to the 
proposed amendment. 

“This type of legislation is very dan- 
gerous,” Mr. Young explains, “since it 
would cause reestablishment of govern- 
ment buying and distribution agencies 
which would be difficult if not impossible 
to liquidate in these ECA countries after 
Marshall Plan aid ends... This comes at 
the very time the ECA and State De- 
partment are attempting to encourage 
private trading among Marshall Plan 
countries.” 

Charging that “some would like to use 
this trick in an election year to make 
it appear that the budget is being re- 
duced,” Mr. Young says transfers of 
farm surpluses from CCC would “repre- 
sent a loss which would have to be met 
the following year by a deficiency appro- 
priation.” 

In a letter to members of the House 
Foreign Affairs and Agricultural Com- 
mittees, and to Cotton Belt senators and 
congressmen, the Council explained that 
“all that would be gained (by the Vory’s 
amendment) is a deferment of the ap- 
propriation.” 

“In all probability, the deficit incur- 
red this year would be charged against 
next year’s ECA program or against ag- 
riculture. There can hardly be a net gain 
for ECA or for agriculture,” the Coun- 
cil objected. 

“If foreign markets in ECA countries 
are closed to two and a half to three mil- 
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lion bales (of cotton) from the 1950 
crop, domestic market prices are likely 
to sag to the loan level.” 

Result, the letter adds, would be that 
“CCC undoubtedly would accumulate 
much more than the amount necessary 
to replace the cotton transferred through 
ECA under the Vory’s amendment. The 
amount certainly would destroy private 
trade to ECA countries.” 

The ECA authorization bill reported 
by the House committee authorizes an 
appropriation of $1,950,000,000, which is 
one billion dollars less than the amount 
requested by the budget. However, the 
bill authorizes transfers without reim- 
bursement of one billion dollars worth of 
agricultural commodities owned or here- 





after acquired by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. This special provision is 
known as the Vory’s amendment. 
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U. S. Flaxseed Exports 
Were Large in 1949 


United States net exports of flaxseed 
and linseed oil (in terms of oil), amount- 
ing to approximately 30,000 short tons 
in 1949, were the largest in many years. 
Exports of 3,107,000 bushels of flaxseed 
probably set a record for the U.S. but 
linseed oil shipments were the smallest 
since 1946. Almost all of the seed and 
more than half of the oil went to Euro- 
pean countries. 
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» Two Model E-563 A-C En- 
ines, with Texrope pul- 
eys and sheaves, pro- 
vide economical power 

you can depend upon 
for driving your gin. 
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-€0 gun because they are mass produced along with engines 
by the thousands for tough tractor service. You benefit 


from these savings, as well as interchangeability of parts 
and other advantages of mass production. 


You realize further savings through getting exactly the 
power you need. You can fill any power requirements eco- 
nomically with the five sizes of A-C Power Units —15 to 110 
b. hp. They can be used singly on dryers, cleaners, etc., or 
two or more together for driving gins. 


e 


to use — A-C Power Units run inexpensively on gasoline, 


low-grade fuel, natural gas or butane. Their “tractor service” 
stamina keeps them on the job during the rush ginning 
season — avoids loss of valuable time due to shut-downs. 
Service facilities are nation wide. 


Get all the facts on how rugged, high-torque A-C Engines 
can give you the dependable, low-cost power you need. 
Write direct or see your Allis-Chalmers dealer. 


LLIS-CHALMERS 


Aiba DIVISION — MILWAUKEE 1, U. S.A. 


April 1, 1950 
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New York Office for 
Continental Gin Company’s 


Industrial Division 


R. Y. MacIntyre, manager of the In- 
dustrial Division of Continental Gin Co., 
Birmingham, Ala., has announced the 
opening of a New York office to handle 
domestic and export activities of the In- 
dustrial Division in the East. The new 
office is located at Room 2407, 220 East 
42nd Street, New York 17. 

In charge of the office is District Man- 
ager A, Walter Gotta, who has had many 
years of experience in fields served by 
Continental’s Industrial Division, partic- 
ularly in the East. Mr. Gotta is a native 
of Philadelphia and received his technical 











training at Drexel Institute. He has lived 
in New York since 1936. 

Continental Gin Co. departed from its 
long established policy of making only 
cotton ginning machinery in 1936 and or- 
ganized its Industrial Division, specializ- 
ing in the manufacture of materials han- 
dling and mechanical power transmission 
machinery as well as a variety of special 
work. Today the company’s machinery 
and conveyor equipment is used through- 
out the nation by oil mills, coal mines, 
quarries, steel, food, textile, chemical, 
fertilizer, cement, farm equipment and 
varied other industries. 

Continental Gin Co., established in 
1833, maintains other sales offices at At- 
lanta, Dallas, Memphis, and the home of- 
fice at Birmingham. 
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SEND YOUR BALES ON THEIR WAY 












and fresh. 























EY Insist on good, strong HINDOO 
Bagging that keeps your cotton clean 


LUDLOW’S HINDOO 
2-lb., 21-ibs. Tare 


is made exclusively for wrapping and 
protecting American cotton bales. 
IT DOES THE JOB BETTER 
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Suggested Changes 


In NCPA Rules 


@ Members of the National Cot- 
tonseed Products Association re- 
ceived recently from Secretary- 
Treasurer S. M. Harmon, Memphis, 
a list of suggested changes and 
amendments to the Rules of the 
Association. These are to be con- 
sidered, as Mr. Harmon pointed out 
in an accompanying letter, at a 
meeting of the Rules Committee 
in Houston on May 12-13, prior to 
the opening of the convention on 
May 15 at the Shamrock Hotel. 


@ Mr. Harmon urged attendance 
at the meeting of those who may 
have additional suggestions for 
changes or amendments to the 
rules. He suggests that those plan- 
ning to attend bring with them a 
copy of the Rules Book for 1949-50 
and the list of suggested changes 
sent to Association members re- 
cently. 














Assisted at Stock Show 


GARLON A. HARPER, Western Field 
Representative of the NCPA Educational 
Service, assisted with the college judg- 
ing contest on March 20 at the South- 
western American Livestock Show at 
Oklahoma City. Nineteen judging teams 
from colleges in Oklahoma, Kansas, Tex- 
as, Arkansas and other nearby states 
competed in the contest. 


Burma Cotton Estimate 


Is Very Low 


The 1949-50 cotton crop in Burma is 
now estimated officially at 21,000 bales 
(500 pounds gross) from 140,050 acres 
harvested. This crop is 9,000 bales below 
an earlier estimate, 14,000 less than the 
1948-49 crop and only 22 percent of the 
prewar average of 97,000 bales. 

Insufficient rain and unsettled political 
conditions were reported to be the prin- 
cipal causes of the small crop. Most of 
the crop is available for export. A major 
part of the surplus from the 1948-49 crop 
was transported overland to areas con- 
trolled by Chinese Nationalists by way of 
the Burma Road. 
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Measure the loss of flow rate in each cycle, 
as your cloth becomes impregnated with 
filter cake, and you measure a needless loss. 

How to avoid it? Use Valley Economy 
Filter Paper. Economy Paper, designed by 
our engineers and made especially for filter- 
ing use, permits passage of liquids, but not 
solids. (It even helps insure higher clarity!) 
The paper is placed over filter cloth, pro- 
tecting the cloth from clogging filter cake. 
When the press is broken down, filter cake 





HOW MUCH PROFIT 
CAN RIDE ON A 


cycle ? 


crumbles off the paper without washing. 
The press can be set up again immediately, 
usually with the same set of paper. 

You profit from the Valley system because 
you save time, get clearer filtering at a faster 
flow rate, and filter cloth lasts longer. 

Economy Filter Paper comes in rolls, in 
widths to fit your press...can be used on 
any type filter press. For best results, use 
Valley Chain-weave Filter Cloth, too. Order 
direct from us for prompt shipment. 


Surface of Valley Economy Filter Paper, showing flexible construction 
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FOUNDRY & MACHINE 


WORKS INC. 


FRESNO 18, CALIFORNIA 


SINCE 1898 
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Council Official Forsees: 


$65 Billion Federal 
Expenditures Yearly 


Blake tells cotton manufactur- 
ers farmers and other groups must 
unite to prevent governmental wel- 
fare programs which would mean 
confiscatory taxes. 


Business and professional men and 
farmers must unite their forces if they 
are to prevent the enactment of new gov- 
ernment programs which would cost the 
taxpayer an additional $25 billion annu- 
ally, Wm. Rhea Blake, executive vice- 
president of the National Cotton Council, 
told the American Cotton Manufacturers 
Institute at Palm Beach March 31. 


The cotton organization head told the 
manufacturers that failure to halt the 
large-scale addition of “so-called welfare 
programs” would result in the increase 
of federal expenditures to a new high 
of $65 billion a year. 

“That means,” he asserted, “on the 
basis of our present national income, 30 
percent of all the earnings of the Amer- 
ican people would be the tax take required 
to support the federal government alone. 
This, added to the amount of taxes al- 
ready levied for the support of state, 
county and municipal governments, will 
make the annual tax obligation of the 
American people more than 40 cents out 
of every dollar they earn. We cannot pay 





WM. RHEA BLAKE 


such taxes and maintain economic free- 
dom of the individual citizen.” 

Among programs to which Mr. Blake 
voiced opposition are the Brannan farni 
plan, federal health insurance, FEPC, 
socialized housing and other “must” leg- 
islative proposals on the administration 
agenda. 

He pointed out that in addition to im- 
posing a confiscatory tax burden on the 
American people, the various “welfare” 
programs represent long steps toward so- 
cialism in the United States. 

“There are certain groups which have 
organized a very powerful campaign to 
sell the average American voter on the 








Yes, there’s been some mighty 
changes made at Briggs-Weaver 
since 1896...kut, they’ve all been 

good...if good is measured by 
growth, increasing facilities to serve 
Southwestern industry with famous 
products and the technical “know- 
how” of an expanding Briggs- 


Weaver staff. 


Ta = HOUSTON. 30 s. Wayside Drive - Yukon 5486 


BRIGGS-WEAVER 


MACHINERY COMPANY 


Distributors of Industrial Machinery 
Machine Tools e Pumps and Motors 


DALLAS. 5000 Harry Hines - Justin 8-0311 


Good in 1896 


Since 1896 
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idea that it is to his advantage for the 
federal government to undertake all of 
these programs—programs that despite 
their apparent innocence and humanitar- 
ian appeal will lead us straight into so- 
cialism and the destruction of the Amer- 
ican economic and governmental system,” 
Mr. Blake continued. 

These groups fall into four classifica- 
tions, he said—Communists, Do-Gooders, 
and Big Labor and Big Government. Seri- 
ous as is the threat of the communists 
and the do-gooders who mistakenly fall 
in line with communist ideas, the major 
forces pushing toward socialism were 
cited by the speaker ‘as big labor and big 
government. 

The ability which labor and govern- 
ment have demonstrated to put over 
their program is based wholly on “the 
tremendous and successful effort they 
have made to influence public opinion,” 
Mr. Blake declared. 

Labor, with vast funds assembled 
through compulsory dues levied on 15,- 
000,000 union members, and government, 
with even greater funds available from 
the public treasury, have conducted the 
most far-reaching and all-inclusive pub- 
lic relations programs to which the Amer- 
ican people have ever been exposed, the 
Cotton Council official stated. 

On the other hand, Mr. Blake said that 
business people engaged in industry and 
commerce and the professions—and par- 
ticularly those engaged in agriculture— 
have not paid nearly enough attention 
to public opinion insofar as “the preser- 
vation of our American system is con- 
cerned.” 

Nevertheless, the cotton leader ex- 
pressed confidence in the ability of bus- 
iness men, professional workers and 


@ Alligator V-belt Fasteners and the open-end V-belting 
now being made by belting manufacturers, will enable you 
to make up multiple V-bele drives from roll belting. These 


fasteners have been on the market 9 years and are now 
being used on a wide variety of drives. 


request. 
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Available for B, C, D sizes of bele for industrial use and 
l-in. and 2-in. sizes for railroad use. These fasteners, how- 
ever, should not be used for repairing endless cord V-belts. 

Bulletin V-205 will give you complete details as to where 
and how these fasteners are used, sizes, list prices, tools and 
application instructions. A copy will be mailed at your 


Order from your supply bouse 
FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING COMPANY 
4664 Lexington Street, Chicago 44, Illinois 


Also sole manufacturers of Alligator Steel Belt Lacing 
for flat transmission belts and Flexco HD Belt Fasteners 
and Rip Plates for fastening and repairing conveyor belts. 
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BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS 
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. WHY SKF 


~ 1S PREFERRED 
TRY 


BETTER GINNING FOR BETTER SPINNING 


Gullett Five-Eighty Cotton Gins are one of the 
most modern ana efficient units being manu- 
factured today. They’re engineered and built to 
produce the proper spinning preparation that 
enables their users to meet the demands of spinners 
all over the world. 


Gullett has used HLS Self-Aligning Ball Bearings 
for a good many years on Gin Stands, Gravity 
Cleaners and in other locations. MGI Bearings 
are contributing to the efficiency and dependable 
performance of machines in every field of industry. 
That’s the netural result of SGiP’s strict ad- 
herence to rigid standards of quality . . . of SLIGF”’s 
continuing research that puts the right bearing 
in the right place. 


SOLS Industries, Inc., Philadelphia 32, Pa., the 
Pioneers of the Deep Groove Ball Bearing — Spher- 
ical Roller Bearing—Self-Aligning Ball Bearing. 
7094 
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A GOOD BUY 
= IN BURLAP 


cA 
— BAGS 


depends on the 
quality of the 
goods, the 
workmanship and 
the service of 

the supplier 


You can always depend on 
the quality of Bemis Burlap 
Bags...whether made from 
Angus which only Bemis im- 
ports or from one of the 
standard grades. Producers 
and users alike accept Bemis’ 
grading of Indian burlap as 
the standard for the industry. 


aeeray a ee eee 


Bemis has the capacity for 
any size order. The facilities 
of 16 plants and 15 additional 
sales offices assure a depend- 
able source of supply and 
prompt service. Check with 
Bemis for a good buy in bur- 
lap bags. 


Bemis 


Baltimore ¢ Boise ¢ Boston ¢ Brooklyn ¢ Buffalo 
Charlotte ¢ Chicago * Cleveland « Indianapolis 
Denver ¢ Detroit ¢ Houston e Jacksonville, Fla. 
Kansas City « Los Angeles « Louisville « Memphis 
Minneapolis ¢ New Orleans « New York City 
Norfolk « Oklahoma City « Omaha « Phoenix 
Pittsburgh © St. Louis ¢ Salina « Salt Lake City 
San Francisco « Seattle « Wichita 
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farmers to reverse the trend set in mo- 
tion by big government and big labor. 

Those who oppose the replacement of 
the American free enterprise system with 
socialism must concentrate, he said, on 
making every individual citizen under- 
stand “what the American system is do- 
ing for him, what socialism will do to 
him, and what each of these tempting 
programs that is being dangled in front 
of him will really do in destroying the 
American system and taking him into 
socialism.” 

Mr. Blake said that there are a great 
many people who feel that a “right-wing” 
political action committee should be 
formed to give the same sort of support 
to issues and candidates in favor of the 
American system that the political ac- 
tion organizations of the AFL and CIO 
are giving to the opposition. 

“IT am not sure that this is not the 
right answer for the long run,” he said. 
“Certainly it is something we should con- 
sider very carefully.” 

The cotton official emphasized, though, 
that there is not time to wait for such an 
organization to be set up before any ac- 
tion is taken. 

“We are convinced that for the pres- 
ent, anyway, the job we are talking about 
must be done by the existing organiza- 
tions that are now serving the business, 
professional and agricultural groups of 
this country,” he declared. 

He stressed the necessity for action by 
individuals as well as groups, stating that 
though existing farm organizations and 
trade associations can supply most of 
the planning, research and sales materi- 
als, their staffs are not adequate to do 
more. The sales force, he said, must come 
from the organizations’ members. 

The combination of farm, business and 
professional organizations and their in- 
dividual members will constitute a force, 
he believed, which will halt and reverse 
socialistic trends in the U.S. 


Helped at Livestock Shows 


SPRING livestock shows in his territory 
during March gave Field Representative 
Dalton E. Gandy of the Educational Serv- 
ice an opportunity to work with many, of 
the agricultural leaders in the Missis- 
sippi Valley area. Gandy assisted with 
livestock shows and another agricultural 
events during March at Baton Rouge; 
Little Rock; and Greenwood, Port Gib- 
son, West Point and Batesville, Miss. 
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Bleckley on Exhibit— 


Georgians to Tour 
Outstanding County 


One of the largest farm tours in Geor- 
gia’s and the South’s agricultural history 
will be staged in Bleckley County April 
13, with a possible 10,000 persons partici- 
pating, the Georgia Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service has announced. 

Governor Herman Talmadge, along 
with a number of congressmen and sen- 
ators, will attend the rally and barbecue 
to see and hear about the astounding 
county-wide farm program in Bleckley. 
The governor will be the principal 
speaker for the occasion. 

L. W. Eberhardt, Jr., Extension Serv- 
ice district agent for the south central 
Georgia area, has called this Bleckley 
County Day “the greatest opportunity 
that farmers all over the state have to 
see a really great, effective agricultural 
program.” He predicted that Georgia’s 
agricultural progress, especially that in 
pastures and livestock production, made 
20 years from now “will be dated back to 
the tour of Bleckley County farms 
April 13.” 

In Cochran, Bleckley county seat, Ex- 
tension Service Agent E. C. Attaway said 
farmers are “determined to make this 
the biggest tour held in Georgia and the 
South in recent years.” 

Boasting the 1948 Georgia cotton win- 
ner and the 1949 champions in both cot- 
ton and corn, Bleckley County has more 
than a score of what state and national 
agricultural leaders call “outstanding 
farmers.” 

Some 10 of these progressive, efficiently 
operated farms will be seen on the tour, 
and stops for more detailed inspection 
and observation will be made at possibly 
three places. 

Mr. Attaway said that a number of 
roadside signs will be placed along the 
route of the tour, pointing out some of 
the state’s and nation’s outstanding ag- 
ricultural achievements. 

Visiting farmers, legislators and Ex- 
tension Service officials will see the farm 
of C. L. Dunn, where 216% bushels of 
corn were produced on one acre, a yield 
10 times the state average. Also on the 
list of Georgia’s agricultural landmarks 
to be seen is the W. A. Meadows farm. 
Mr. Meadows’ 1949 yield of 15-1/3 bales 
of cotton on a five-acre tract was eight 
times the state average and six times 
the national average. 

J. W. Trunell, a neighbor of Mr. Mead- 
ows, was the 1948 Georgia cotton cham- 
pion. His farm is listed as one of the ob- 
servation points on the April 13 tour. 

Mr. Trunell’s son, Bill, was the 1949 
4-H cotton winner. 

The tourers will see some of the pure- 

bred swine which have brought about 
for the Bleckley County 4-H Club pig 
chain the title of “outstanding youth pig 
project in the state.” It is conceded to be 
one of the best in the U.S. 
_Mr. Eberhardt said that representa- 
tives from nearly every south Georgia 
county will make the tour, and a number 
of a Georgia counties will send dele- 
gates. 


: e Summer supplemental graz- 
Ing is very important, helping to relieve 
the permanent pasture, and it may be 
used along with winter grazing for the 
entire grazing program. 
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H. W. Brooks Dies March 24; 
Was With Continental Gin 


Funeral services were held March 25 
in Memphis for Howard Wilbur Brooks, 
76, who died in a hospital in that city 
the day before. He had been a patient 
there for two months. 

Mr. Brooks was the father of Eugene 
H. Brooks, vice-president of Continental 
Gin Company, Birmingham, Ala. He had 
lived in Memphis most of his life and 
himself was connected with Continental 
Gin Company, having gone with that 
concern when he was in his early 20’s. 
He formerly was district sales manager 
for Continental in Memphis but had not 
been very active for the past two years 
due to bad health. 

He was widely known in the ginning 


and cottonseed crushing industries in 
the MidSouth. 

Mr. Brooks is survived by his wife, 
Mrs. Lillie Reynolds Brooks; two daugh- 
ters, Mrs. Rod Jeter and Mrs. Floyd Mc- 
Donald, all of Memphis; another son, 
Maurice Wilbur Brooks, Memphis; a sis- 
ter, Mrs. P. L. Fite of Columbus, Miss.; 
two brothers, Van D. Brooks, Cayce, 
Miss., and Harry G. Brooks, Byhalia, 
Miss.; six grandchildren and two great- 
grandchildren. 


e The reduction of acreages 
planted to cotton emphasizes the need 
for using practices and methods of pro- 
duction that will lead to greater per 
acre yields, lower production costs and 
wise use of the diverted acres. 











Aewanee Cottonseed Dumper 


HANDLES the biggest loads of cottonseed in 
a “‘jiffy.”” Unloads all sizes of Trucks and Tractor 
Trailers. In 2 minutes they’re unloaded and 


@Unloads all sizes of Trucks and 
Tractor Trailers. 


@ Sizes—40'x10', 45x10’, and 50’x10’ 
Platforms. Other sizes on special order. 


®@ Capacities up to 80,000 Ibs. 


© Easy, trouble-free operation. Simple, 
positive, one-man Controls. 


on 


@ Telescoping Hydraulic Cylinders re- 
quire only a shallow pit. 


@ Hydraulically operated 10’x10’ Pit 
Door and Wheel Stops. 





Pit 
see 





Powerful TWIN Hydraulic Unit. Raises t, 
43° angle in less than a minute, lowers in 25 
seconds. Maximum safety because of “oil- 
locked” hydraulic control and cushioned 
lowering. No danger of accidents. 

Hydraulically operated Pit Door opens and 
closes in seconds, permits the cottonseed to 
be dumped directly into the open pit. 

Easy operation and simple controls... one 
man operates the Dumper, Wheel Stops and 


Greatly reduces labor costs. 

The KEWANEE Dumper will widen the area 
you can serve and increase your volume. 
Truckers appreciate “‘no long waiting in line” 
and they tell others. It attracts new customers 
and builds your business. Find out today how 
KEWANEE will solve your unloading problems. 













































their way. You save time, work, money! 


Door all from one location where he can 
and control the entire unloading operation. 
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OW we can give you facts and figures on 
the Anderson Exsolex Process* on cotton- 
seed. We purposely waited until a thor- 

ough trial of the new Anderson Exsolex Process 
in operation at the Delta Products Company 
plant in Wilson, Arkansas, gave us actual results 
before bringing them to you. 


The EXSOLEX Process must not be confused 
with ordinary pre-pressing that has been prac- 
ticed in foreign countries for years. We have 
built Expellers and licensed the building of 
Expellers for such installations, but no pre-press- 
ing installation that we have ever heard of has 
ever secured anything like EXSOLEX results. 
EXSOLEX goes further than mere pre-pressing. 
In this process, a highly extractable material is 
made for the solvent extraction. The results show 
a quality of oil and meal never before obtained. 
The savings with EXSOLEX are far greater than 
those of any pre-pressing process. 


Exsolex has come through with flying colors in 
the cottonseed field. Results have amazed even 
us. While we were sure that the installation of 
PreExpellers and flaking equipment plus the 
necessary information to properly prepare the 
cake from the PreExpellers for the solvent 
process would produce good results, we were not 


prepared for the phenomenal success attained 
with this operation. Here are the results of a 
few weeks’ run: 


Exsolex Produces a Record-Breaking 
0.3% Oil Meal 


In the first few weeks’ run with the Anderson 
Exsolex Process, the residual oil in the meal 
from the solvent removal dryers averaged 0.3% 
as compared with an average of 2.6% for the 
previous season with direct solvent extraction. 
Oil yield increased 18 pounds per ton of seed 
as compared to their previous direct solvent 
extraction process. 


Highest Quality Oil 

Oil from PreExpellers and solvent plant has the 
refining characteristics of hydraulic press oil 
with a very light color and excellent bleaching 
qualities. Composite oil refined in laboratory by 
regular methods gave 2% lower refining losses 
than solvent extracted oil with comparable free 
fatty acids. 


Miscella Filter Cycle Increased 
From Few Hours te a Few Days 


Flakes from treated PreExpeller cake do not 
disintegrate into “fines” during solvent extrac- 


*Patent rights on the Exsolex Process are owned by The V. D. Anderson Company 
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RESULTS 


tion. This eliminated the horizontal centrifuge 
and increased the length of filter cycle from 
hours to days, thereby decreasing the amount of 
necessary labor and saving on solvent, filter aid, 
filter cloths, and gaskets. 


Cottonseed Meal 
Practically Gossypol-Free 


Meal by the Exsolex Process is similar in color 
to hydraulic meal and is practically gossypol- 
free, thus opening the way for its use in feeds 
for swine, baby chicks, calves, etc. 


Solvent Losses Reduced 
More Than Half 


In actual operation, solvent losses were reduced 
to less than half of the amount for former solvent 
operations ... all due to the elimination of 
centrifuge, increase in length of filter cycle, and 
lighter loads on distillation and solvent recovery. 


Power Saving 


Steam and water consumption were cut to one- 
third of that formerly used due to the fact that 
only 20 gallons per minute of solvent to the 
extractor are necessary. 


Labor Saving 


Using the Anderson Exsolex System, it is possible 
to rearrange manpower so that the PreExpellers 
and solvent extraction can be operated without 
hiring any additional labor to that used for 
solvent only. 


Of course, all of these advantages mean a bigger 
saving and more profits. But that isn’t all. The 
Anderson Exsolex plant can process many oil 
bearing materials and switch from one to an- 
other. Considering capital investment, it’s easy 
to see how a plant using this multiple-purpose 
process can increase profits by switching from 
one material to another to keep a plant con- 
tinually busy—or by switching from one material 
to another to take advantage of market conditions. 


Anderson engineers will gladly talk to you and 
tell you about the operations at Wilson, Arkansas. 
More than that, we will arrange to have you 
visit the Delta plant if you wish. Other Anderson 
Exsolex reports are in the making. Investigate 
Exsolex — it’s the answer to the oil miller’s 
problem of making more profits. 


THE V.D. ANDERSON COMPANY 
1941 W. 96th Street ¢ Cleveland 2, Ohio 


Installation of 
Flaking Rolls 











Farmers’ Income 


The net income of farm operators from 
farming dropped for the second straight 
year in 1949 while the assets of agricul- 
ture declined for the first time since the 
beginning of the war, according to pre- 
liminary estimates by USDA-BAE. 

The two-year decline in the net income 
of farm operators left the total for 1949 
at 13.8 billion dollars, 17 percent less 
than in 1948 and 22 percent less than the 
1947 record. 

Realized net income of farm operators 





Down Again 


is figured by subtracting total farm pro- 
duction expenses from gross farm income 
which includes the value of crops and 
livestock sold, placed under government 
loan or used in the farm home during the 
year, plus government payments to farm- 
ers and the rental value of the farm 
home. 

Last year, gross farm income dropped 
a tenth below the 1948 record, largely be- 
cause of declines in prices farmers re- 
ceived for their products. Since farm pro- 
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Item 1935-39 1947 1948 19491 
average 

Million Million Million Million 
dollars dollars dollars dollars 
Cash receipts from farm marketings 7,982 30,014 30,545 27,518 
Government payments to farmers... 503 314 257 186 
Home consumption of farm products. 1,327 3,095 3,155 2,760 
Rental value of farm dwellings..........__»_»_-=_____ 622 1,220 1,342 1,368 
Gross farm income 10,434 34,643 35,299 31,832 
Farm production expenses ~—5,624 —16,849 -—18,556 —18,020 
Farm operators’ realized net income. 4,810 17,794 16,743 13,812 
Farm wages to laborers on farms 661 1,989 2,147 2,016 
Realized net income of persons on farms from farming... 5,471 19,783 18,890 15,828 
Income of farm population from nonfarm sources.........--... 2,090 4,900 5,300 5,30 
Net change in farm inventories” 6 —1,059 639 54 
Income of farm population from all sources_......._____.. 7,567 23,624 24,829 21,182 
Income of nonfarm population® 58,752 165,652 185,510 187,036 
NS eS EE ae J 66,319 189,276 210,339 208,218 

Income per person on farms from all sources _..._.....--.-..-..---- 24 857 9 7 
Income per person not on farms 602 1,489 1,572 1,555 








1 Government payments are included; data for 1949 are preliminary. 

2 Farm inventory changes are added here for comparison with nonfarm income because the latter 
includes changes in nonfarm business inventories. The net change in farm inventories shown in this 
table for 1949 differs from the net change, 1949-50, in valuation of crops and livestock shown in the 
“Balance Sheet for Agriculture,” in that it takes the changes in physical quantities of crops and live- 
stock held for sale on farms and values these changes at year-end prices, whereas the “balance sheet’’ 
table reflects changes in total value of all farmer-owned inventories of crops and livestock. 

8 The series on income of the nonfarm population and total national income are those previously 
developed for use in comparison with income of the farm population. They are based on Department of 
Commerce estimates of nonagricultural income, with appropriate adjustments to improve their com- 


parability with farm income. 





duction expenses came down only three 
percent, nearly all of the drop in gross 
income showed up as a reduction in net 
income. 

The income of the farm population 
from all sources—realized net income of 
farm operators, farm wages to laborers, 
net change in farm inventories and the 
income from nonfarm sources—was 15 
percent lower in 1949 than in 1948. At 
the same time, total income of the non- 
farm population showed a one percent 
gain. Per person, the net income of farm 
people averaged $763 in 1949, 16 percent 
lower than a year earlier. The average 
for the nonfarm population was $1,555 
per person, only one percent less than in 
1 


The 1949 drop of almost 4.4 billion dol- 
lars in the assets of agriculture from the 
peak of 127 billion dollars in 1948 was 
largely due to price declines. The drop 
was accounted for entirely by the lower 
values of real estate, livestock and crops 
stored on and off farms and to a decline 
in deposits and currency. These declines 
were partly offset by increased assets in 
machinery and motor vehicles and minor 
gains in household equipment, U.S. sav- 
ings bonds and investments in coopera- 
tives. 


The liability picture for the nation’s 
farmers shows that farm indebtedness in- 
creased about three-fourths billion dol- 
lars over 1948. The largest increase oc- 
curred in the farm mortgage debt, which 
continued up for the fourth straight year 
and in 1949 was 16 percent larger than 
the 1946 low point. Non-real estate in- 
debtedness also continued its postwar in- 
crease last year but there are indications 
that it is slowing down. 





e SPEED 

e SAFETY 

e CLEANLINESS 

e LOW FIRST COST 

e LOW OPERATING COST 
e LOW UPKEEP 

e CREATES GOOD WILL 

e SAVES LABOR 

Here’s an unloader that means real 
savings. Its Patented Control valve 
does away with all wasted power 
. . . unloading is accomplished 
quicker with a minimum of power. 
Simplified construction and count- 


less improvements mean dollars 
saved in repair, unkeep and labor. 


Box 1093 





PHELPS PNEUMATIC STANDARD UNLOADER 
ALL THE FEATURES YOU’VE WANTED 


HUBERT PHELPS MACHINERY COMPANY 


LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 





Phone 2-1314 
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QUALITY 





[ i N T [ R ¢ Steel Frame— 141 or 176 Saws 
“Standard Throughout the World” 
( [| M M E R ¢ The Popular “TRULINE” Machine 
“Pays for Itself in Saw Life” 
¢ A W ¢ The Original Bright Steel Saw 


“Cuts More Lint Longer” 


When Rebuilding Your Linters 
Remember Carver Service 





SAW FILERS % LINT CLEANING EQUIPMENT 
HULLERS ~% SEPARATING MACHINERY 
FILES % HULLER KNIVES *% PERMANENT MAGNETS 
AUTOMATIC SHORT LOG SAW MILLS 


Repair Parts That Interchange 


CARVER COTTON GIN CO. 


DIVISION OF THE MURRAY CO. 


EAST BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
SALES OFFICES: ATLANTA - MEMPHIS - DALLAS 
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BE READY TO 





Order your 


U-S-S ARROW 


COTTON TIES 


@ Get an early start on your preparations for a busy cotton 
season. Don’t fail to have on hand the quantity of U-S-S 
Arrow Ties you will need. 

You can trust a U-S-S Arrow Cotton Tie. It’s tough 
enough to keep your bales neat, firm and compact from 
press to destination. And you can be sure that U-S-S Arrow 
Cotton Ties will not cut through at the buckles. That’s 
why ginners in the South and Southwest use more U-S-S 
Arrow Cotton Ties than any other brand. 

Conveniently located warehouses in the Cotton Belt 
have ample stocks of U-S:S Arrow Cotton Ties on hand for 
immediate delivery. Order your requirements at once. 


Look for the “’T” on the buckle of 
genuine U-S‘S ARROW COTTON TIES 


The standard bundle of U-S-:S Arrow Cotton Ties contains 30 ties, 1114 
feet in length, and 30 buckles. It weighs eommenny 45 pounds. Ties 
are 15/16” wide and approximately No. 19 gauge steel. 

Special Arrow Ties, 12 feet in length, weigh about 60 pounds per bundle 
of 30 ties and 30 buckles. Ties are 15/16” wide and approximately No. 
18 gauge steel. 

High Density Compress Bands are available 30 ties to a bundle in speci- 
fied lengths. 


TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, BIRMINGHAM 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT CO., NEW YORK 


Uss ARROW COTTON TIES 


See £ 
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Carolinas Ginners Plan Stoneville Trip 


Louis G. McGill, secretary of the Carolinas Ginners’ Asso- 
ciation, has advised the membership that the annual visit of 
Carolinas ginners to the U. S. Cotton Ginning and Fiber Lab- 
oratory and the Delta Branch Experiment Station at Stoneville, 
Miss., will be April 18-19. Present plans are for the ginners to 
leave Charlotte, N. C., by rail on April 16 and arrive back at 
Charlotte on the twenty-first. The group will stay at Hotel 
Greenville, Greenville, Miss. Those interested in making the 
trip should notify the Association office immediately so that 
train and hotel reservations can be made. Address Louis G, 
McGill, secretary, Box 627, Bennettsville, S. C. 


Civil Service Exams for Fiber, Textile Jobs 


The United States Civil Service Commission has announced 
an examination to fill scientific aid (cotton) positions in the 
fields of fiber technology and textile technology, paying from 
$2,450 to $3,100 a year, in various federal agencies in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and vicinity. 

To qualify for these positions, applicants must pass a writ- 
ten test and, in addition, must have had from one to four years 
of appropriate experience, the amount required depending on 
the grade level for which they wish to be considered. A part 
of this experience must have been in the specialized fields of 
fiber technology or textile technology. Provision is made for 
the substitution of appropriate education for the required ex- 
perience. 

Full information and application forms may be obtained 
from most first- and second-class post offices, civil service re- 
gional offices or from the U.S. Civil Service Commission, 
Washington 25, D. C. Applications must be received in the 
commission’s Washington office not later than April 18, 1950. 


Hail Damages Tung Trees In Louisiana 


Stripping bark on trees on seven or eight tung plantations 
near Covington, La., hail March 21 knocked out a $300,000 
tung nut crop “for the next two years,” growers declared. 

Plantation owners said young trees apparently were a total 
loss while older trees were damaged so badly that it will be 
two years before they will produce. 


From Stock 


LINK-BELT 
BABBITTED BEARINGS 





Link-Belt offers a complete line with a wide selec- 
tion of all types of solid and split bearings, 
grease lubricated and ring-oiling, for light or 
heavy operation. 

The economy, simplicity and dependability of 
babbitted bearings for many industrial applica- 
tions have been firmly established through many 
years of service. Send for Catalogs. 

LINK-BELT COMPANY 11,787 


Chicago 8, Kansas City 8, Mo., Indianapolis 6, Philadelphia 40, Atlanta, 
Houston 1, Minneapolis 5, San Francisco 24, Los Angeles 33, Seattle 4, Toronto 8. 
Offices, Factory Branch Stores and Distributors in Principal Cities. 
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THE 


FIVE WAYS BETTER: 





BOARDMAN’S CENTRIFUGAL 























FANS 


are designed to give you 


@maximum air delivery 
@ increased suction 
capacity 
ehigh mechanical 
efficiency 


e smooth operation 





2 
e longer life 
Other Boardman 

Products include: With features like these, it’s no wonder Boardman’s Superblast 
Fans rate so high! Their ability to resist wear from abrasive 
STEEL CONVEYOR materials conveyed in the air blast is one feature alone which 

BOXES & COVERS makes them the ideal centrifugal fans for the industry! 
* Superblast Fans are made in two distinct types; the “Standard”, 
PORTA-LOADERS with two-piece, ten-gauge steel scroll; and the “Special” shown 
(Portable Seed Loaders) here, with cast iron sectional scroll. All Superblast Fans are 
we equipped with a heavy cast iron outboard leg which elim- 
. inates vibration. Superblast Fans are so designed that any worn 
Pneumatic or damaged part can be quickly and economically replaced. 

SEED CLEANERS Parts are available in jobbers’ stocks. 





BOARDMAN «o. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. PHONE 6-5435 


THE 
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GENERAL VIEW of Delta Products Co., Wilson, Ark. 


‘ ® Commerical Application of 
The V. D. Anderson Company’s 


Gnce ITS organization in 1936, Delta 
Products Company, Wilson, Ark., 
has been known in the cottonseed indus- 
try as a pioneer in the development of 
new oil mill technology. This company in- 
stalled the first commercial pressure 
cooker in connection with its hydraulic 
press plant; it was one of the pioneers 
in the application of saw linters to in- 
crease capacity and efficiency of its lint 
room ... was the first cottonseed oil mill 
to install a complete vegetable oil refin- 
ery, oleomargarine and shortening plant 
in connection with its oil mill to convert 
its crude cottonseed oil into a finished 
product ready for the table. 

In January of this year Delta Products 
added one more to its long list of “firsts” 
by being the pioneer in this country in 
the use of the Anderson Exsolex process 
for the extraction of cottonseed oil. 

The Exsolex process is an integral op- 
eration that consists essentially of re- 
ducing the oil in the cottonseed meats in 
a special high capacity Pre-Expeller to 
a degree that permits the rolling of 
highly extractable flakes from the pre- 
press cake followed by the solvent ex- 
traction of the remaining oil in the pre- 
pared flakes. This Exsolex process, al- 
though a comparatively simple commer- 
cial operation, does require certain tech- 
nical knowledge on the control of sev- 
eral factors within certain limits. 

It is common knowledge that in the 
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_ ExsoLex Process 


In the Solvent Extraction of Cottonseed 


By N. HUNT MOORE ° Delta Products Co., Wilson, Arkansas 


European countries press cake has been 
solvent extracted for many years. How- 
ever, the development of an integral 
process involving prepressing for this 
solvent extraction of the oil from cot- 
tonseed that meets the economical condi- 
tions of this country today came after 
several years of study and research on 
the part of the V. D. Anderson Co. 

It was recognized that in order that 
this process compete today, the following 
advantages would have to be obtained: 
(a) Lower residual oil; (b) better qual- 
ity cil; (c) better quality meal; (d) the 
elimination of fines in the miscella; (e) 
a decrease in solvent losses; and (f) a re- 
duction in the overall processing costs. 

To better understand the application 
of the Exsolex process to the existing 
mill equipment being used by Delta Prod- 
ucts, we are giving a step-by-step de- 
scription of the process: Cottonseed are 
received at the mill by truck and box 
car and are unloaded and stored in large 
Muskogee seed houses. As the seed are 
brought out of these houses, they are run 
through sand and boll reels to remove the 
foreign matter. The seed are then con- 
veyed to the mill building where they 
go into large work bins. These bins are 
equipped with variable speed feeders 
which are used to regulate the rate of 
flow through the mill. The seed from the 
work bins are given a second cleaning 
with pneumatic type cleaners to re- 
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move any sticks, bolls, stones, sand, etc., 
that the reels did not remove. These 
clean seed are conveyed to a row of first 
cut linters where the longer staple lint 
is removed and then to a battery of sec- 
ond cut linters where the remaining lint 
is cut from the seed. This lint is cleaned 
and baled. 

These delinted ooed are run over a 
safety shaker to remove any loose lint, 
metal, stones, etc., before entering the 
hullers. In the hullers the seed are cut 
up to allow the hulls to be separated from 
the meats by shakers with air nozzles at- 
tached to the end of the tray. The hulls 
that are removed from the shakers are 
beat to remove any fine meats that might 
be clinging to them. The separated meats 
go over a purifier shaker where enough 
hulls are removed with air nozzles to 
control the protein in the finished meal. 
The resultant meats, with a smal] amount 
of hulls mixed with them, go through 
a set of five high rolls. 

The rolled meats go to a small surge 
bin from which they are fed to a cooker 
at a uniform rate. The meats are cooked 
in the stack cooker in such a manner as 
to permit the Pre-Expellers and the sol- 
vent plant to produce the best quality oil. 
The cooked meats are then conveyed to 
the Pre-Expellers where the moisture is 
adjusted in the cookers above the Ex- 
pellers. The oil from these Pre-Expellers 
flows to a screening tank where most of 
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the “foots” are removed continuously 
and returned with the feed to the Pre- 
Expellers. The oil from the screening 
tank is pumped to an agitated tank and 
then through a plate and frame filter 
to remove any remaining suspended meal. 
The cake from these filters is also fed 
back into the stream of meats going to 
the Pre-Expellers. The filtered oil is then 
pumped to storage. The cake from the 
Pre-Expellers is put through a set of 
cracking rolls where it is broken up into 
small pieces. These pieces are treated 
and conveyed to the flaking rolls. The 
flakes from these rolls are then conveyed 
to the top of the extractor in the solvent 
plant. 

The extractor consists of a series of 
plates with a central shaft and revolv- 
ing paddles above each plate. The flakes 
are introduced into the top of the counter- 
current extractor by gravity through an 
upward current of solvent. The solvent 
is introduced in the bottom of the ex- 
tractor and flows upward through a col- 
umn where it dissolves the oil from the 
flakes and flows over a weir inside the top 
of the extractor. This miscella, which is 
the name commonly used for the solvent- 
oil mixture coming from an extractor, 
flows to a tank and is pumped through a 
filter to remove any traces of fine meal 
particles that it may be carrying. This 
clarified miscella is then pumped through 
a preheater where its temperature is 
raised to the boiling point of the solvent. 
The heated miscella passes into the bot- 
tom of a high velocity rising film evap- 
orator. This evaporator discharges into 
an expansion chamber where the solvent 
vapors pass overhead to the evaporator 
condenser, and then the oil settles in the 
bottom. This oil, which contains some sol- 
vent, is then introduced into a preheater 
and is drawn into the vacuum stripping 
column. The stripping column consists 
of a series of bubble cap trays down 
which the oil flows from tray to tray. 
Steam is bubbled up through the de- 
scending oil to remove the last traces of 
solvent. The steam and solvent vapors 


A BATTERY of Anderson Pre-Expellers (motor end view) at Delta Products Co 


from the stripping column pass overhead 
to a condenser, and the water and sol- 
vent are pumped to a solvent water sep- 
arator. The oil is then cooled and pumped 
to storage. 

The extracted meal at the bottom of 
the extraction column is elevated in a 
drag chain type conveyor to a point 
above the solvent level of the extractor 
and is discharged into the dryers. The 
meal dryers, which consist of a series 
of steam jacketed ribbon conveyors, re- 
move the entrained solvent from the 
meal. The meal leaves these dryers 
through a plug seal and is conveyed to 


ANDERSON screening tanks at Delta Products Co., Wilson, Ark. 
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the meal room where it is ground and 
sacked. The solvent vapors from the dry- 
ers are washed free of meal and con- 
densed in the dryer condenser. The sol- 
vent and water from this condenser flow 
to the solvent-water separator. The sol- 
vent from the solvent-water separator 
and from the evaporator condenser 
is returned to storage for reuse. 


In order to illustrate the advantages 
of the Exsolex Process, our present re- 
sults may be compared to the previous 
results with solvent extraction of cotton- 
seed meats. With the Exsolex Process, the 
residual oil in the meal coming from the 
solvent removal dryers has averaged 
0.3 percent as compared with an average 
of 2.6 percent for this season with direct 
solvent extraction. This has increased 
the yield of oil 18 pounds per ton of seed 
processed when compared to their pre- 
vious direct solvent extraction process 
and results in a total of 375 pounds of oil 
per ton of cottonseed. 

The oil produced from the Pre-Expel- 
lers and the solvent plant is of excellent 
quality. The crude oil has the refining 
characteristics of hydraulic press oil 
and has a very light color. This crude oil 
refines to a light color and has excel- 
lent bleaching qualities. The refinery at 
Delta Products Co. finds this oil excel- 
lent for the manufacture of a high grade 
oleomargarine and shortening. The com- 
posite oil from the Expellers and solvent 
plant is being refined in the laboratory 
by the regular method procedure and is 
giving about two percent lower refining 
losses than solvent extracted oil with 
comparable free fatty acids. 

In the previous solvent operation, the 
miscella from the extraction column was 
passed through a continuous horizontal 
centrifuge to remove the bulk of the fines 
from the miscella before the final filtra- 
iton. The flakes produced from the 
treated Pre-Expeller cake, however, are 
durable and do not disintegrate into fines 
during the extraction process. This char- 
acteristic has eliminated the need for the 
continuous horizontal centrifuge and has, 
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in addition, increased the length of the 
filter cycle from a few hours to a few 
days. This increase in the filter cycles 
has made it possible to operate the sol- 
vent plant with a minimum amount of 
labor and has also contributed very 
largely to’a great saving in solvent, fil- 
ter aid, filter cloths, and gaskets. 

The meal produced by the Exsolex 
process is of a color similar to that of 
hydraulic meal and has been found to 
be almost gossypol-free. This may open 
the way for larger uses of cottonseed 
meal in the feeding of swine, baby chicks, 
and calves. 

Solvent losses with the Exsolex proc- 
ess were reduced more than half of the 
amount for the former solvent operation. 
There are several factors that contribute 
to this substantial saving in solvent. 
First, the elimination of the continuous 
horizontal centrifuge cut the air load 
through the vent system to a minimum. 
The second factor was the increase in 
the length of filter cycles. By prepress- 
ing, the length of filter cycles has in- 
creased from six to ten times. Every time 
a filter is evacuated, opened, and cleaned, 
some solvent is lost. The third factor that 
has effected a solvent saving is the lighter 
load imposed upon the distillation and 
solvent recovery capacity. This saving 
in solvent will mean a substantial finan- 
cial gain and also a reduction in the 
hazards inherent with high solvent losses. 

There are a number of factors that 
have entered into the over-all reduction 
in the processing costs by using the An- 
derson Exsolex Process. The saving in 
steam is very pronounced. With direct 
solvent extraction, at a rate of 200 tons 





of cottonseed a day, it was necessary to 
pump as much as 60 g.p.m. of solvent into 
the extractor. This means that all of that 
solvent must be heated from an average 
room temperature of 80° F to its boiling 
point and then vaporized. These solvent 
vapors must also be condensed with wa- 
ter. With Exsolex and at the same mill 
rate, however, only 20 gallons per min- 
ute of solvent to the extractor have been 
used. This has cut the steam and water 
consumption to about one-third of that 
formerly used. The amount of sparge 
steam used in the stripping column has 
been cut to less than half of that needed 
with straight extraction. The steam to 
the steam jet ejector on the dryer con- 
denser is turned off most of the time 
since the use of the centrifuge has been 
discontinued. Under the present costs 
of steam and electrical power in our 
location, this saving in steam more 
than offsets the additional power needed 
for the Pre-Expellers. We have exper- 
ienced a saving of 20 h.p. in our cooling 
water pumps, 35 h.p. in the elimination 
of the centrifuge, and 10 h.p. in the pump- 
ing of solvent and miscella. At our pres- 
ent mill rate, with the operation of two 
Pre-Expellers, we have added about 280 
h.p. from which can be subtracted the 
65 h.p. saving in the solvent plant. 

It has been possible to rearrange the 
manpower formerly used for solvent ex- 
traction in such a way as to operate the 
equipment without the hiring of any ad- 
ditional labor. At the same time, capacity 
of the plant was increased. 

The Pre-Expellers have not been in 
operation long enough to have any defi- 
nite figures as to the maintenance cost 


of these machines. Since the pressure 
reached in the barrels of these machines 
is relatively low, it is not thought that 
the maintenance will be a large item. 

Summarizing, Delta Products Co. has, 
by installing the Anderson Exsolex Proc- 
ess with Pre-Expellers ahead of its pres- 
ent 200 ton per day solvent extraction 
plant for cottonseed, reduced its residual 
oil to 0.3 percent, reduced its solvent 
losses to less than half, eliminated the 
need for a horizontal continuous centri- 
fuge, cut its steam and water consump- 
tion to a third, and has produced a bet- 
ter quality oil and meal. Although the 
new Exsolex Process has been in opera- 
tion for only a short time, the advantages 
of the operation are apparent. 


Mrs. H. N. Mitchell Dies 


After Short Illness 


Mrs. Harold N. Mitchell, Dallas, wife 
of H. N. Mitchell, secretary-treasurer of 
The Murray Company of Texas, died in 
a Dallas hospital March 25 after an ill- 
ness of 10 days. Funeral services were 
held March 27, with Dr. Umphrey Lee, 
president of Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity, officiating. 

A former commissioner of the Girl 
Scout Council in Dallas, Mrs. Mitchell 
was active in civic and social service or- 
ganizations. Survivors include her hus- 
band and five brothers: Daniel Baker and 
Robert Baker of Portland, Ore., Ed 
Baker of Glendale, Calif., Carl W. Baker 
of Texas City, Texas, and Morgan Baker 
of Houston, Texas. 
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To keep belts in service 
longer, use only GENU- 
INE Clipper Belt Hooks 
applied with Clipper 
Belt Lacers. 


Clipper Hooks are made of the finest 


mee quality wire—BETTER than ever 


before—produced for our exclu- 

sive use. Hooks hold with firm, 

\ sure grip—give longer satisfac- 
tory service. 


Wherever you go you will find operators enthusiastic 
about NU-HY Buckets. They like them for their volume 
fill—their scooping action when striking grain—picking 
up capacity loads and delivering them. No premature dis- 
charge over head pulley. The scientifically contoured 
front—the high sides—and bolt holes positioned to avoid 
hinging action, keep from tearing out the belt. Bolt holes 
are indented to embed belt, another feature which im- 
proves traction. 

You’ll find NU-HY’S a revelation. There’s a wealth of 
engineering behind their manufacture. Try NU-HY’S on 
your belt. They’re guaranteed to increase capacities up to 

100%. Our Form No. 76 will start you on your 


Manufoctured way toward greater elevator leg efficiency. 


Canada A . , 
Sullivan mill TR Way MG AL HO ae AOE ALLLG 
Ltd., 637 7" HOLEMAN ST. sR ANIM 

Davenport } 

Road, Toronto, 








Ontario 
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and Clipper Belt Lacers! 


The Clipper No. 9 Portable Lacer laces belts 
up to 6 inches wide in one quick, easy 
operation. Under powerful pressure hook 
legs are embedded flush with the sur- 
face of the belt and points clinched, 
making a perfect joint. Phone your 

mill supply jobber for a demonstra-- 

tion! 
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th ota Boll Weevil 


Hercules Powder Company, makers of technical toxaphene, wanted to know just 
what happened to a boll weevil after it came into contact with toxaphene. 


2 Dr. Roman Vishniac, photographer and entomologist, took the pictures on this 
page with a special lens, enabling him to get closeups which show, step by step, 
the breakdown of a weevil’s senses, and its inevitable death. 


These pictures do not pretend to be a scientific study, but they do show, in 
dramatic fashion, the swift paralyzing action of toxaphene—and how it stops boll 
weevils from destroying cotton. 


Toxaphene and the other new, quick-killing insecticides will be widely used 
throughout the Cotton Belt this year to combat what may be the greatest boll wee- 
vil threat we have ever known. 


like he’s got a hot snout. This work, and he takes a breather 


Something’s wrong here. Looks 3 Now some of his legs won’t 
fellow never had it so bad. before trying again. 





and groggy. This character is 


won’t eat cotton; his thoughts 
not interested in cotton now. 


of eatin’ are long forgotten. 


He won’t eat taters, and he b Now Mr. Weevil is on his knees 





folks, and gets up on his feet a clean knockout. Our greatest 


$ He’s game to the very end, q And now toxaphene has scored 
again—but not for long. insect enemy is about finished. 
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and greatest mistake of his life. 


1 This weevil’s just made the last 
He’s tangled with toxaphene. 


He’s only hitting on two cylin- 


4 Mr. Weevil is in a quandary. 
ders and his gas is getting low. 


shot, and take a peek at that 


7 Looks like his transmission’s 
snout! Gad, what a way to go! 


gone as a goose; this weevil’s 
no longer a bug on the loose. 


10 He’s dead as a doornail, and 
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Lople ix The fess 


e DR. J. L. BRAKEFIELD, Birming- 
ham, Ala., educator and lecturer, will be 
one of the two featured speakers at the 
National Cottonseed Products Associa- 
tion’s annual convention at Houston in 
May. Page 45. 


e HAROLD A. YOUNG, National Cot- 
ton Council president, opposes the Vory’s 
amendment, says substitution of farm 
surpluses for ECA cash will cost too 
much in long run and foster state trad- 
ing. Page 21. 


A 7 A 

e GOVERNOR HERMAN TALMADGE 
of Georgia will head some 10,000 who are 
expected to participate in one of the 
largest farm tours in the history of the 
South on April 13. L. W. EBERHARDT, 
JR., Extension District Agent, calls the 
tour a great opportunity to see a “really 
great, effective agricultural program.” 
Page 27. 


5 A A A 
e ERNEST STEWART and MARY 
ALICE WILKINS, both on the National 
Cotton Council staff in Memphis, will 
marry at Brooksville Miss., April 29. 
Page 18. 


7 7 7 
e HOWARD WILBUR BROOKS, father 
of EUGENE H. BROOKS, vice-president 
of Continental Gin Co., passed away in 
Memphis March 24. The deceased was 
also with Continental Gin Co. Page 27. 
4 4 4 
e MRS. FRED H. LACY of Dallas had 
visitors March 19 and when they de- 
parted she found herself with a new yard. 
Page 465. 


v v i 
e ED LIPSCOMB discusses ideas he ex- 
pressed in his “Grassroots Public Rela- 
tions for Agriculture” in talk at third 
annual Agricultural Business Conference 
at San Francisco on March 238. Page 46. 


v v v 
e CHARLIE BELL, Georgia Extension 
Service Livestock specialist, announces 
that Judge Roy Bean, champion Hereford 
steer, will show his fine points in three 
Georgia cities this month. Page 18. 
goer 
e R. Y. MacINTYRF. ~-anager of Con- 
tinental Gin Co.’s growing Industrial Di- 
vision, announces the opening of a New 
York office to be in charge of District 
Manager A. WALTER GOTTA. Page 22. 
: v od 
e WM. RHEA BLAKE, executive vice- 
president of the National Cotton Council, 
forsees $65 billion Federal expenditures 
yearly if present trends toward welfare 
state continue. Page 24. 


v v v 

e J. VAN ROGERS, Southeastern Field 
Representative of the NCPA Educational 
Service, spoke to oil mill superintendents 
at a meeting March 25 at Wilson, N. C. 
He also attended a number of livestock 
shows in the Southeast in March. 
Page 13. 


v v v 
e E. F. CZICHOS, Dal!es, District Man- 
ager for Swift & Co. Oil Mills, is named 
to important post on a State Fair of 
Texas committee. Page 48. 


v v 7 
e R. E. CALLENDER of Texas A. & M. 
says you can grow fish by the acre just 
as easily as you can produce beef, mut- 
ton or milk—and a good way to do it is 
with cottonseed meal. Page 10. 
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7 7 v 
e LEON H. MOORE will replace E. J. 
O’NEAL as Extension Entomologist in 
New Mexico. Announcement is made by 
es Director G. L. BOYKIN. Page 
13. 


v 7 v 
e COL. BURRIS C. JACKSON, Hills- 
boro, Texas, gives some details about the 
forthcoming Cotton Research Congress 
to be held in Dallas July 27-28. Page 44. 

¥ qv + 
e N. HUNT MOORE, of Delta Products 
Co., Wilson, Ark., contributes an interest- 
ing article in this issue about V. D. An- 
derson Co.’s new Exsolex Process used 
by the mill in its cottonseed processing 
operations. Page 34. 

gv gv ¢ 
e RANSOM E. ALDRICH, Michigan 
City, Miss., one of the South’s foremost 
farm leaders and a National Cotton 
Council official, died March 21 following 
a heart attack. Page 52. 

4 4 4 


e LATANE TEMPLE, of the Temple 
Cotton Oil Co., Little Rock, Ark., served 
on the committee that developed the 
Greater Little Rock Industrial Progress 
Show held March 23-26. The five Little 
Rock oil mills got together and put up a 
fine exhibit at the show. Page 51. 


e S. M. HARMON, secretary of the Na- 
tional Cottonseed Products Association, 
makes an important announcement to 
NCPA members about proposed rules 
changes to be considered at the associa- 
tion’s annual meeting in Houston in May, 
Page 22. 


- ¢ v 
e DALTON E. GANDY, Mississippi Val- 
ley field representative of the NCPA Ed. 
ucational Service, assisted at a number 
of livestock shows in his territory in 
March. Page 26. 

7 A J 
e OSCAR JOHNSTON, who is suffering 
from a general weakening of the heart, 
must go through a long period of con- 
valescence before he can leave his bed. 
He has resigned as president of Delta 
and Pine Land Co., and is succeeded by 
B. J. YOUNG, who was vice - president 
and general manager. Page 14. 

v v 7 
e J. E. MOSES, secretary of the Georgia 
Cottonseed Crushers’ Association, sug- 
gests that gins, crushers and others see 
that every farmer gets a copy of the sum- 
mary of recommendations for profitable 
cotton production in Georgia prepared by 
the State Cotton Improvement Commit- 
tee. Page 39. 

v gv v 
e MRS. HAROLD N. MITCHELL, wife 
of the secretary-treasurer of The Mur- 
ray Co. of Texas, passed away March 25 
following a 10-day illness. Page 36. 


7 7 ¥ 


e GARLON A. HARPER, Western Field 
Representative of the NCPA Educational 
Service, assisted with a livestock judging 
contest at a show in Oklahoma City 
March 20. Page 22. 
7 q 7 

e DR. C. H. FISHER, director of the 
Southern Regional Research Laboratory 
at New Orleans, and other research lead- 
ers met at the Laboratory March 14 to 
discuss research on new and improved 
oilseed products. Others at the confer- 
ence: DR. GEO. W. IRVING, JR., Wash- 





® Shaky Start, but 


crop is ready for harvest. 


acreage permissible to plant. 





Valley Prospects Look Up 


S OFTEN happens, the Lower Rio Grande Valley’s 1950 cotton crop got 
off to a shaky start but conditions have since grown steadier and farmers 
generally expect a good crop this year. 

Early thrip damage to young cotton was light to severe but a report to 
The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press on March 31 indicates excellent results have 
been obtained in controlling this pest, principally with sprays. Spray formula- 
tions are said to be excellent and spray equipment, with minor exceptions, is) 
proving very. satisfactory. High winds interferred with dusting schedules but 
sprays have enabled growers to apply poisons when needed. 

There was considerable early damage by sore shin, but warm days and 
nights have now eliminated this entirely. 

It is estimated that about 5 percent of the crop had to be replanted due to 
early insect and sore shin damage. In addition, high winds 10 days ago de- 
stroyed some cotton, which will have to be replanted. 

Some growers who have been unable to plant because of moisture deficiency 
are expected to be granted additional time for planting. Under pink bollworm 
regulations, cotton planting in the Lower Rio Grande Valley must be com- 
pleted by April 1. The Valley, like most other sections of Texas, needs rain. 

Cotton is a little later than last year and there is a shortage of labor, al- 
though it is not serious at this time. However, some growers are ordering me- 
chanical pickers in anticipation of a possible serious labor shortage when the 


The Valley’s allotment for 1950 is 413,000 acres, but permits had been is- 
sued to March 30 for only 366,000 acres—47,000 acres shy. of the maximum 
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ington, assistant chief of BAIC; A. 
CECIL WAMBLE and S. P. CLARK of 
the Cottonseed Products Laboratory at 
Texas A. & M.; MRS. MADELINE B. 
LAMBOU of the Southern Laboratory; 
DR. D. A. HINKLE of the Arkansas 
Agricultural Experiment Station; DR. 
Cc. M. LYMAN of the Texas Experiment 
Station; PIERRE BUDOWSKI, research 
fellow at the Southern Laboratory; and 
R. O. FEUGE of the Southern Labora- 
tory. Page 10. 


? 7 v 


e BILLY BRYAN CANSLER, 16-year- 
old Troutman, N. C., 4-H Club boy, wins 
the one-year scholarship to North Caro- 
lina State College given by the North 
Carolina Cottonseed Crushers’ Associa- 
tion. Page 41. 


7 q 7 


e LOUIS G. McGILL, Bennettsville, S. 
C., secretary of the Carolinas Ginners’ 
Association, asks ginners to let him know 
at once whether they plan to make the 
trip to the ginning and fiber laboratory 
at Stoneville, Miss., April 18-19. His ad- 
dress is Box 627, Bennettsville, S. C. 
Page 32. 


Indonesian Copra Exports 


Exports of copra from the United 
States of Indonesia during February 
1950 were reported at 16,826 long tons, 
a reduction of 17 percent from the com- 
parable month of 1949 and 33 percent 
from the 1949 average monthly shipment 
of 25,284 tons. Shipments were destined 
to the same countries as those of the 
previous month—The Netherlands, Bi- 
zonal Germany and Switzerland. 


February deliveries to oil factories 
amounted to 12,619 tons. Trade represen- 
tatives are unwilling to forecast the vol- 
ume of buying in March because of a 
strike of 2,000 dock workers at Macassar, 
a seaport city of Celebes Islands. Ex- 
ports, however, are forecast at 23,600 
tons. 


New Product: 


“PREMERGE,” DOW’S WEED 
KILLER, BEING TESTED 


The Dow Chemical Co. has announced 
that a new pre-emergence weed killer 
called Premerge is being tested this 





For Georgia — 


state. 


1—Select soil that experience has 
shown will, under average condi- 
tions, produce a bale per acre. 
Select land where cotton will 
grow off fast and fruit early. 

2—Plant varieties that tests have 
proved to be early, disease resist- 
ant, high yielding, and that have 
a staple length of one inch to 
1-1/16 inches. 

3—Plant only one variety to a gin 
community. 

4—Plant pure delinted and treated 
seed of high germination. 

5—Fertilization: Use liberal amounts 
of a high-grade, well balanced 
fertilizer, depending on type of 
soil as to grade of fertilizer used. 
Suggest having soil analyzed so 
as to determine analysis of fer- 
tilizer to be used. 

6—Side-dress at chopping time with 





100 to 200 pounds per acre of 


Formula for Profitable 
Cotton Production 


i HE FOLLOWING is a condensed summary of the recommendations for profit- 
able cotton production in Georgia, as contained in the new Extension Serv- 
ice circular, “Profitable Cotton Production.” 


™ The summary was prepared and approved by the executive committee 
of the State Cotton Improvement Committee at its recent meeting in Macon. 
According to J. E. Moses, Atlanta, secretary of the Georgia Cottonseed Crushers’ 
Association, the summary of the recommendations is being furnished to various 
organizations and interest groups, which will pass it on to individual members 
and units for the widest possible distribution. 


™@ Mr. Moses suggests that ginners, crushers and others have the summary 
printed or mimeographed and placed in the hands of every cotton grower in the 


How to Produce Cotton Profitably in 1950 


quickly available nitrogen. 

7—Plant as soon as the danger from 
cold weather is passed and the 
soil is warm enough for seed to 
germinate and grow. 

8—Leave a thick stand. 

9—Cultivate shallow and often 
enough to control weeds and 
grass. 


10—Use only insecticides and amounts 
as recommended for boll weevil 
control. Follow a definite poison- 
ing schedule until crop is safe. 

11—Pick, gin and store for high grade 
lint and seed. 

12—Sell on grade, staple and variety 
value. 

13—For detailed information secure 
Circular No. 359, “Profitable Cot- 
ton Production,” from your local 
county agent, or write to Exten- 
sion Service, Athens, Ga. 








spring on cotton and other large seed 
crops such as peanuts, beans and corn, 
on plantings of corms, bulbs and tubers, 
and on asparagus. 

Premerge looks promising after con- 
siderable experimental work, Dow re- 
search workers stated, and it is being 
tested this spring on a field scale under 
the direction of state experiment sta- 
tions and the technical service and devel- 
opment division of the Dow Chemical Co. 
The product will not be available com- 
mercially this year. 

Premerge contains the amine salt of 
dinitro-o-sec-butylphenol and is a resid- 
ual pre-emergence type weed killer. Ger- 
minating weed seedlings are killed or 
checked by the chemical for several weeks 
when it is applied to the soil immediately 
after planting. 


l'm “TAG’— the 
















If you need 
== Paper and Metal 
Tags - Tickets 
Checks -. Ledgers 
Marking Ink - 
Knives - Cotton 
Hooks + Most 
Any Gin Office 
Form or Yard 
Supplies ... 
I’ve got ’em! 
















Gin Supply Department 
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SAVE! 
FUEL - LABOR - SEED 


The Cottonseed Sterilizer Control that will 
AUTOMATICALLY cut off the heat as 
seed flow diminishes, and turn it on again 
when seed passes into conveyor. 

Red temperature chart variation. 

Can be used with LP Gas, Natural Gas 
or Steam. 


For Information Write— 


FEDERAL BUTANE CO. 


P. O. Box 344 Harlingen, Texas 


Serving the Rio Grande Valley with LP 
Gas and Tanks—the finest in lubricants— 
and skilled engineers to handle any burner 
failure or fuel problems. 
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Continental SCREW CONVEYORS 


HELICOID AND SECTIONAL FLIGHT SCREW CONVEYOR 








RIBBON CONVEYOR 


COUPLINGS 
HANGERS 
CAST IRON 
OUTSIDE PATTERN 








FABRICATED STEEL 
BOX END WITH 
CONTINENTAL SKF 
PILLOW BLOCK, AND 
SPLIT DUST SEAL 
























GLAND 
ENCLOSED 
COUNTERSHAFT 
BOX END WITH FEET BOX ENDS 
TROUGH 


Continental Screw Conveyors are man- 
ufactured in all types, and are favorably 
known throughout the trade. Standard 
Parts can be shipped from stock. 

When complete installations are re- 
quired consult Continental Engineers. 
We also manufacture conveyors for spe- 
cial applications. : 

Send us your orders. ie 


(ALL TYPES) 


cG-5005 


Pog ; 


Mndustrial Division CONTINENTAL GIN COMPANY Birmingham, Alabama 
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Record Wins Scholarship 


BILLY BRYAN CANSLER, 16-year-old 
high school junior of Route 1, Troutman, 
N. C., gets a one-year scholarship to 
North Carolina State College for having 
the best record in 4-H Club dairy calf 
work in that state in 1949. The scholar- 
ship, valued at $90, is given annually by 
the North Carolina Cottonseed Crushers’ 
Association. Beginning this year the 
value of the award will be increased to 
$150. Young Cansler has had a dairy 
calf project each year for the past six 
years. Last year he was a sectional win- 
ner in the National Junior Vegetable 
Growers Association contest. 


Bigger Crop— but 


Grade Was Lower; 
Staple Shorter 


Upland cotton ginned from the 1949-50 
crop averaged lower in grade and shorter 
in staple than in the previous season, 
USDA’s Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration reports. 


e Lower Grade — The lower average 
grade of this season’s crop is attributed 
largely to (1) the unfavorably wet grow- 
ing season and heavy insect infesta- 
tion in the central and eastern sec- 
tions of the Belt; (2) generally unfavor- 
able harvesting conditions during the 
early part of the harvesting season; (3) 
rapid harvesting necessary in areas ot 
greatly increased production; and (4) 
sharply increased production in areas 
where a heavy proportion of the crop is 
snapped or harvested mechanically. 


e Shorter Staple—The shorter average 
staple length is due largely to sharply 
reduced production in the central and 
eastern sections of the Belt and _ to 
greatly increased production in West 
Texas and Oklahoma, where most of the 
production consists of the shorter sta- 
ple lengths. The average length of this 
year’s crop was 82.0 thirty-seconds inch 
as compared with 32.4 for the 1948 crop. 
The staple length of this year’s crop is 
characterized by sharply increased pro- 
portions of most lengths 31/32 inch and 
shorter, proportionately less of the 
lengths one inch through 1-3/32 inches, 
and larger proportions of the lengths 
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1% inches and longer, particularly 1-3/16 
inches and longer, brought about largely 
by the increased production of long staple 
cotton in New Mexico and the El Paso 
area of Texas. 


e Grade Index—The grade index of up- 
land cotton ginned from the 1949-50 crop 
was 94.2 (Middling White equals 100) 
compared with 95.7 for last year. The 
greatest reductions in the grade index 
from a year earlier were in Texas, Cal- 
ifornia, Oklahoma and Louisiana. The 
outstanding features of the 1949 crop 
with respect to grade compared with the 
preceding crop were sharp reductions in 
the proportions of the higher grades; 
much larger proportions of Strict Low 
Middling and Low Middling; proportion- 
ately more colored cotton, particularly 
Spotted and Gray; and larger propor- 
tions of “Extra White.” 





e Ginnings Near 16 Million Bales—Cot- 
ton ginned from this year’s crop totaled 
15,900,502 bales. This is 1,320,223 bales or 
nine percent larger than ginnings from 
the 1948 crop. 

The 1949-50 supply (carry-over plus 
crop) contains smaller quantities of Mid- 
dling and higher grade cotton, larger 
quantities of Strict Low Middling and 
Low Middling and much more colored 
cottons. With respect to staple, this sea- 
son’s supply compared with that of a 
year ago contains larger quantities of 
all lengths with the exception of one 
inch and 1-5/32 inches. 


e Cereals and potatoes make up 
only 27.5 perceint of the American diet, 
whereas two-thirds of the world’s popu- 
lation depends on these products for 80 
to 90 percent of its total diet. 








© HULL HOUSES 

MILL BUILDINGS 
STRUCTURES 

© STRUCTURAL STEEL 
REINFORCING STEEL 











AUSTIN BROS. 


GENERAL OFFICES 
1815 COOMBS STREET 
DALLAS 1, TEXAS 











STEEL SEED HOUSES by AUSTIN BROS. 


Assure top condition in your seed 

with a steel storage house by Austin Bros. 
Designed for economy by our engineers, 
expertly fabricated and erected by 

our experienced steelworkers, there is an 
industrial building by Austin Bros. to 
meet your every requirement. Let us consult 
with you on your next building job. 


e Austin Bros. Seed House 
for Lubbock Cotton Oil Co., 
Lubbock, Texas 


STEEL CO. 
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RATES: Nine cents per word, per insertion. In- 
clude your firm name and address in count. Mini- 
mum advertisement $2.00. Strictly cash basis—en- 
close check with order. Write copy plainly. 








Oil Mill Equipment for Sale 


FOR SALE—Oil mill equipment including Ander- 
son expellers and French screw presses.—Pittock 
and Associates, Glen Riddle, Pa. 








FOR SALE — Three-section cage French screw 
presses with 40 h.p. flange mounted motor and 
tempering bin. Also No. 1 Anderson expellers, 
belt driven, attractively priced. Inquire—Box 493, 
care The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, P.O. Box 
444, Dallas 1, Texas. 








Gin Equipment for Sale 





FOR SALE—Four-70 saw Murray air blast gins 
with 6” mote conveyor, new roll dumping fronts— 
excellent shape — complete with 4-70 lint flue. 
Three-80 saw Continental Munger air blast gins— 
model 30 fronts complete with lint flue. Three-80 
saw 66” Mitchell FEC extractor feeders — cast 
iron ends—flat belt drive. Three 60” Blewett ex- 
tractor feeders with flat belt drive. One 50” Con- 
tinental Condenser—all steel _up draft. One 50” 
Continental steel plate fan.—Red River Cotton Oil 
Company, Inc., P. O. Box 1710, Alexandria, La. 





FOR SALE—One four stand eighty saw air blast 
gin, completely equipped with two driers and all 
latest cleaning equipment, also new GM high 
speed diesel engine, wagon scales and seed scales. 
Value about $60,000.00—can be bought for about 
half this figure. Located near Memphis, Tenn. A 
top bargain.—Write Box “US”, care The Cotton 
Gin and Oil Mill Press, Box 444, Dallas 1, Texas. 


WANTED — One 60” steel cond , complet 
preferably Continental.—Box 150, Charleston, Mo. 











FOR SALE—$25,000.00 f.o.b. Eagle Pass, Texas: 
Five 80-saw, Pratt model C gins. V-belt brush 
drive, direct connected with couplings (new all 
metal brushes and saws in 1949) ; five Mitchells, 66 
inch FEC, cast iron, ball bearing; one all steel belt 
distributor; one Lummus Thermo cleaner and 
drier, 16 unit, hot air type, with heat unit (no 
boiler or steam required).—Maverick County Gin 
Co. Eagle Pass, Texas. 


ELECTRIC MOTORS 
Sales — Repairs 


890 ROCKWOOD 


New Paper Pulleys in Stock 
All Sizes 


V-Belts & Sheaves 


New and reconditioned guaranteed cotton 
gin motors in stock for immediate delivery. 
300 hp. 3/60/2300/600 rpm, slip ring 

250 hp. 3/60/440 /600 rpm, slip ring 

200 hp. 3 /60/2200/900 rpm, slip ring 

200 hp. 3/60/440 /900 rpm, slip ring 

150 hp. 3 /60/2300/900 rpm, Squirrel cage 
150 hp. 3 /60/440/720 rpm, squirrel cage 
125 hp. 3/60/440 /900 rpm, elip ring 

125 hp. 3/60/2200/900 rpm. squirrel cage 
125 hp. 3/60/440 /900 rpm. slip ring 

100 hp. 3 /60/2206/900 rpm, squirrel cage 
100 hp. 3/60/220/900 rpm, squirrel cage 

100 hp. 3 /60/2200/900 rpm, slip ring 

75 hp. 3/60/440 /900 rpm, slip ring 

75 hp. 8 /60/220/1200 rpm, squirrel cage 
Fan and Press Pump motors and all other 

ratings in stock. 


Call on us—day or night—anywhere. 


Complete starting equipment available for 
above motors. Free rental while we repair 


your motors. 
P. O. Box 7775 Phone H8-2801 


W. M. Smith Electric Co. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
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FOR SALE—Three-80 saw late model Murray gins 
with Super Mitchells, lint flue and transmission 
equipment, 4-80 conveyor distributor, all steel 60” 
condenser and separator. Also Continental triplex 
hydraulic pump with ram and casing, all in good 
condition.—Enderlin & Seiter, Conway, Ark. 





FOR SALE — 55 hp. Continental gin company 
type A engine; air compressor and starting sys- 
tem; water pump. Two fuel tanks, one thousand 
and 250 gallon.—K. J. Lazenby, Monroeville, Ala. 





FOR SALE—Five-80 saw Lummus double moting 
automatic gin stands, couplings, air nozzles, and 
underground lint flue. Five MEF automatic Lum- 
mus feeders. One 25 hp. boiler. One Lummus 10 
foot thermo cleaner and dryer. One Lummus 4 cyl- 
inder 6 foot top cleaner. One Lummus hydraulic 
press pump. All machinery in good shape and 
priced to sell.—Farmers Cooperative Association 
No. 1, Box 698, Tahoka, Texas. 





FOR SALE — One 6 section 66” wide Mitchell 
Jembo unit. One 12’ Elk bur machine.—C. H. 
Cooke Gin, R.F.D. 3, Corpus Christi, Texas. 





FOR SALE — One good Continental “Paragon” 
steel bound heavy duty, up packing press. Has 
steel top and bottom sills, stee] end channel, solid 
center post, weight balanced doors with wheel con- 
trolled safety locks. With or without Continental 
“E-J” Tramper, hydraulic ram and casing and 
hydraulic pump. Press in Waco stock. Contact us 
for anything needed for a cotton gin, including 
tower driers and gas heaters.—R. B. Strickland & 
Co., 18-A Hackberry St., Tel. 2-8141, Waco, Texas. 





FOR SALE—Smith-Triplex saw filer and gummer, 
master six drum Murray cotton cleaner. — Seidel 
Bros., Brenham, Texas. 


FOR SALE—The best buy ever offered in the Rio 
Grande Valley. Ginned nearly 9000 bales last year. 
Will do that well or better every year. Late model 
plant four years old in A-1 condition. Already 
financed over long term. Small cash considera- 
tion. Don’t overlook a bargain like this. See, call 
or write—M. M. Phillips, Phone No. 38-1171 or No. 
3-3914, P. O. Box No. 1288, Corpus Christi, Texas. 


FOR SALE—Four-80 saw CenTennial gin stands 
with Mitchell extractor-feeders. Mitchell equip- 
ment practically new and gins in perfect condi- 
tion. Buy this equipment and increase your busi- 
ness.—Cecil E. Carroll, Phone No. 474, Dublin, Ga. 


BUILDINGS—AIl stee] buildings for gins, ware- 
houses, cottons houses and whatever purpose 
needed. Send us your needs and let us give you 
our price.—Marvin R. Mitchell Construction Co., 
1220 Rock Island, Dallas, Texas. Phone C-5615. 


FOR SALE—To be moved, complete 4-80 Murray 

outfit, electric power, new inside seed scales, al- 

— new press.—Chapel Hill Gin Co., Chapel Hill, 
'exas. 














FOR SALE—One 5 cylinder all steel Murray 
cleaner, 50”. One all steel Continental condenser 
for 4-80 gin.—W. H. Ritchey Haslet, Texas. 





FOR SALE—Two dormant gins, in good state of 
repair. Want them moved.—Cameron Cotton Qi] 
Company, Cameron, Texas. 


FOR SALE—3-80 saw Lummus outfit, complete. 
Good as new. Put in last year. Good location. Only 
gin in town. A real bargain.—J. A. Burnett, 
Rienzi, Miss. 


FOR SALE—One Murray M.S. separator; one 
Murray 3-cylinder quad cleaner; one Murray air 
line cleaner; one Murray 80-saw gin stand with 
6-inch mote conveyor; five Murray 80-saw big 
drum feeders; one Murray 5-80 saw 10-inch steel 
belt distributor.—Shiro Gin & Warehouse Co., 
Shiro, Texas. 


FOR SALE—Five-80 saw Murray gin stands, with 


Calhoun hot roll boxes. Electrically heated and 
controlled.—P. O. Box 593, Monroe, La. 














FOR SALE at a bargain—One Hinckley cotton 
drier and cleaner with burner for natural gas or 
fuel oil. Fans and piping included. Machine in 
good condition and can be demonstrated.—Box 
1133, Commerce, Texas. 


FOR SALE—Four 70-saw Murray gins, 1 Murray 

condenser and press, 1 Murray cleaner. Ginned less 

oe 3000 bales.—Diamond Gin Co., McAlester, 
a. 


FOR SALE—One of the most complete Murray 
Plan 4-80 outfits to be had. Ball and roller bear- 
ing throughout, complete less power. A bargain.— 
W. Basey, 2918 Guadalupe St., Austin, Texas. 


FOR SALE—Four Big 4 Hardwicke-Etter cleaner 
feeders, 1 Murray belt distributor with belts, 1 
all steel Murray bottom press sills, 1 beam bale 
scales, 1 spider for 40” fan. Also air lines, pulleys, 
shafting, wall hangers with bearings and pillow 
—— bearings.—Rex Wells, Box 324, Rosebud, 
'exas. 


FOR SALE—Five-80 Murray plant in good oper- 
ating condition. Good cotton acreage ginned 5,000 
bales past season.—Box “DW,” c/o The Cotton 
Gin and Oil Mill Press, Box 444, Dallas 1, Texas. 

















FOR SALE—Cotton gin for sale at sacrifice price. 
Four-80 Murray gin stands, 125 h.p. Tips diesel 
engine. Located New Baden, Texas.—Owner, Mrs. 
A. J. Peters, 500 Ruth St., Baytown, Texas. 


FOR SALE—Three-80 Cen-Tennial air blast all 
steel Commander gin outfit. Heavy duty swing 
door press, 10” ram powered by 115 h.p. diesel 
engine. Ball bearings throughout. Plant is in A-1 
shape complete with building to be moved. Lo- 
cated in Georgia. For information write—Box 
“KZ,” c/o The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, Box 
444, Dallas 1, Texas. 








FOR SALE—5-80 Cen-Tennial gin. One gin used 
one year. In excellent condition and can be seen 
ready to operate. This is being sold at a bargain. 
Write—W. V. Cunningham, Abernathy, Texas. 


FOR SALE—We list below a few of many good 
used and reconditioned items we have in stock and 
available at reasonable prices: Several batteries 
of 70-saw and 80-saw Murray, Continental, Lum- 
mus, Gullett and Cen-Tennial air blast and brush 
gins. Two 66” Mitchell pressed steel. V-belt driven, 
finishing-extractor cleaners. in excellent condition. 
Four 58”, 70-saw model “H” Mitchell triple saw 
extractors. Several Continental Triple X and 
Double X and Lummus L.E.F. feeders. One 50” 
Continental 6-cylinder, steel incline cleaner, with 
or without revolving drum dropper. Four and six 
evlinder Continental and Lummus wood frame 
cleaners. One Murray “Quad” cleaner. One Fair- 
banks double hopper seed scale. One 14 foot Hard- 
wicke-Etter wood burr extractor, like new. One 10’ 
“Lone Star” Continental steel extractor with six 
eylinder after cleaner. Many other items. Several 
Buda, LeRoi, Fairbanks, Cummins and other nat- 
ural gas, gasoline and diesel engines in stock and 
available. It will pay you to check with us before 
buying anything for a cotton gin.—-R. B. Strick- 
land & Co., 18-A Hackberry St., Tel. 2-8141, 
Waco, Texas. 


FOR SALE—For removal, 4-80 Continental out- 
fit, brush gins, model 30 huller front, complete 
with 10@ h.p. 220-440 volt electric motor and 
starting equipment. Stands run only three seasons. 
Will sell as a unit or any part.—Farmers Gin 
Company, Brinkley, Ark. 
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FOR SALE—Several very choice gin buys in Rio 
Grande Valley. One 4-80 all steel Murray 4 years 
old, one brand new 4-80 Gullett, one 6-80 Contin- 
ental, One 4- and one 5-80 Continental, one 4-80 
Murray and one 5-80 Murray and several more. 
These gins are all priced to sell immediately and 
will gin their capacity this season. Best ginning 
deal in America. Fast and economical, profitable 
and no financing. Ginning starts about July 1, 
ends about Sept. 1. For quick ginning profits, see 
M. M. Phillips or call $-1171 or 3-3914 at night.— 
P. O. Box 1288, Corpus Christi, Texas. 








Personnel Ads 


WANTED—Thoroughly competent Chemist-Refin- 
ery supervisor. Applicants give age, experience, 
when will be available, and salary expected. Ad- 
dress reply to Box C.R., care The Cotton Gin and 
Oil Mill Press, Box 444, Dallas 1, Texas. 


WANTED—General day superintendent for three 
press (hydraulic) independent mill located one 
hour’s drive east Raleigh, N. C. Must have full 
knowledge and qualifications for operation of oil 
mill, Excellent salary and living conditions. Write 
—Box “SU,” care The Cotton Gin and Oil Mili 
Press, Box 444, Dallas, Texas. 


WANTED—Night superintendent with good rec- 
ord for results. Eight-hour shift as we use 8 shifts. 
Prefer man with mechanical ability. Good pay to 
right party. Write—Box “CT” c/o The Cotton Gin 
and Oil Mill Press, P. O. Box 444, Dallas 1, Texas. 
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Equipment Wanted 





WANTED—One Continental gin, Double X 606” 
purr extractor-feeder. State price and condition 
of machine.—Walter Richter, Iago, Texas. 





WANTED—Late model Murray 72” condenser. 
Also seed scale and 5-80 conveyor distributor.— 
Box “DX,” c/o The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, 
Box 444, Dallas 1, Texas. 











Power Units and Miscellaneous 
FOR SALE—One rebuilt 8” x 9” four cyl. Twin City 
engine. Sales and service on all sizes of Twin City 
engines.—Fort Worth Machinery Co., 1123 East 
Berry, Fort Worth, Texas. 


FOR SALE—Link-Belt No. 5 car spotter com- 
plete with 550 volt 3 phase starter switch mounted. 
Also three heavy duty single sheaves for above 
spotter. This spotter is complete with switch con- 
trols and has never been used. Contact The Pine 
Level Oil Mill Company, Pine Level, N. C., for a 
good price on this machine. 











FOR SALE—One Minneapolis-Moline engine, with 
H. U. A. power unit and 80 h.p. distillate at 1200 
rp.m., costing $1,846.50, used one-half season as 
auxiliary power. Also, one D-17000 Caterpillar die- 
sel engine, used seven seasons. Will sell at bar- 
gain due to the fact I am installing one large en- 
gine to take the place of these two engines.—Sol 
§. Steinberg, Cardwell, Mo., Tel. No. 26. 





FOR SALE—Skinner engine 15 x 15 and 150 h.p. 
boiler, pumps, heater, piping all good condition, 
for $1,200.00—Joyce Gin, Snyder, Texas. 








Peanut Stocks Low 


The visible supply of peanuts (farm- 
ers’ stock equivalent basis) held in com- 
mercial positions continues at the lowest 
seasonal level in 10 years. Commercial 
holdings on Feb. 28 totaled 611 million 
pounds, 132 million pounds smaller than 
holdings at the end of January and 356 
million pounds less than stocks a year 
ago. 


e Farm and home agents are lo- 
cated in 3,000 counties throughout the 
U.S. They are employed cooperatively 
by their counties, the extension service 
f. on state agricultural college and 


FACT.. 


for Advertisers: 


Your advertising — 
message in this issue 
will be read by cotton 
gin and oil mill men 
in every cotton- 

and oilseed-growing 
section of every 
producing State — from 
California to the 
Carolinas and from 
the Gulf to the 
Canadian border. 
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Civil Service Exams for 
Fiber and Textile Jobs 


The United States Civil Service Com- 
mission has announced an examination to 
fill scientific aid (cotton) positions in the 
fields of fiber technology and textile tech- 
nology, paying from’ $2,450 to $3,100 a 
year, in various federal agencies in 
Washington, D. C., and vicinity. 

To qualify for these positions, appli- 
cants must pass a written test and, in 
addition, must have had from one to four 
years of appropriate experience, the 
amount required depending on the grade 
level for which they wish to be consid- 
ered. A part of this experience must have 
been in the specialized fields of fiber tech- 
nology or textile technology. Provision is 
made for the substitution of appropriate 
education for the required experience. 

Full information and application forms 
may be obtained from most first- and 
second-class post offices, civil service re- 
gional offices or from the U.S. Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, Washington 25, D. C. 
Applications must be received in the com- 
mission’s Washington office not later than 
April 18, 1950. 


CCC Buys More Than Half 
1949 Tung Crop 


USDA has announced that purchase 
agreements covering 1,748 tons of tung 
nuts and 11,462,509 pounds of tung oil 
have been made by producers and the 
Commodity Credit Corporation in accord- 
ance with provisions of the 1949-crop 
tung support program announced by the 
Department Feb. 6. 

The agreements represent a little more 
than half the total production of oil (es- 
timated at approximately 21,000,000 
pounds) from the 1949 crop of tung nuts. 

March 31 was the deadline for pro- 
ducers who wish to deliver tung nuts 
under a purchase agreement to notify 
their county PMA committee of their in- 
tention. The end of the 30-day period dur- 
ing which producers must notify their 
PMA county committees of their inten- 
tions to deliver oil under purchase 
agreements is Sept. 30. 

Quantities of oil and nuts covered by 
purchase agreements by states are: 





(pounds) (tons) 

TE ices 4 132,271 277 
| | SSR 562,999 784 
Georgia _.......... = pm ae 
Mississippi —.............. 9,281,289 187 
Louisiana svacnaescpescnmmecaee | ie pes 
TOON es aeieies 11,462,509 1,748 


Cotton Is Bartered for 
Strategic Materials 


Approval of a contract to exchange 
cotton for a strategic material has been 
announced by Ralph S. Trigg, president 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

Arranged in cooperation with the Fed- 
eral Supply Service, the transaction was 
the first to be made under a provision of 
Section 4 (h) of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation Charter Act, as amended, 
which authorized the CCC to accept stra- 
tegic and critical materials produced 
abroad in exchange for agricultural com- 
modities acquired by the corporation. 

The Federal Supply Service has taken 
over the strategic material and will re- 
imburse CCC in an amount equal to the 
fair market value of the material. In 
keeping with the stockpiling procurement 
practice, the strategic material and the 
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quantities involved were not disclosed. 

The exchange contract was made with 
the cotton firm of George H. McFadden & 
Brother, New York and Memphis, which 
acquired the strategic material produced 
abroad from a U.S. commercial importer. 
Under the terms of the contract, the cot- 
ton is required to be exported. 


e The leading states in cash re- 
ceipts from farm marketings in 1949, ac- 
cording to the BAE, were Texas, $2.1 bil- 
lions; California, $2 billions; Iowa, $1.9 
billions; Illinois, $1.7 billions; Minnesota, 
$1.1 billions; Missouri, $994 millions; 
Wisconsin, $939 millions; Kansas, $933 
millions; Nebraska, $918 millions; Indi- 
ana, $916 millions; Ohio, $911 millions; 
New York, $841 millions. 
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USDA-BAE Gives 
Preliminary Cash 


Receipts Estimate 


Farmers’ cash receipts from market- 
ings in March of this year are expected 
to total 1.7 billion dollars—seven percent 
more than the February total but nine 
percent below receipts in March of last 
year. Prices received by farmers are av- 
eraging slightly lower than in February 
and about 10 percent under prices a year 
ago. The volume of marketings is up 
from its seasonal low in February, and 
is about the same as the volume in March 
of last year. 


e Large Livestock Marketings Offset 
Lower Prices—Receipts from livestock 


and livestock products will be about 1.2 
billion dollars in March. Larger market- 
ings are more than offsetting slightly 
lower prices, resulting in a gain of about 
15 percent over the previous month. As 
compared with last year, however, in- 
creased marketings are only partially off- 
setting the substantial decline in prices, 
and total receipts from livestock are 
likely to show a drop of about five per- 
cent from March of last year. 

Receipts from meat animals will prob- 
ably be 10 or 12 percent above February, 
reflecting the longer month, but they are 
not likely to show much change from a 
year ago. Higher seasonal production of 
milk in March will probably more than 
offset lower prices. Receipts from dairy 
products are expected to be up from Feb- 
ruary. but they are likely to be down a 
little from last year. Poultry and egg re- 
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ceipts in March will also be higher than 
in February, mostly because of the larger 
seasonal egg production; but lower prices 
will hold receipts well below a year ago, 


e Oil-Bearing Crop Receipts May Be 
Higher—March crop receipts are esti- 
mated at about 0.5 billion dollars, a little 
lower than in February and 15 percent 
below last March. Crop prices average 
about eight percent less than a year ago, 
and the total volume of sales is somewhat 
smaller. Receipts from tobacco, fruits 
and oil-bearing crops may equal or ex. 
ceed those of last March, but receipts 
from all other crop groups are likely to 
be lower than they were a year ago. 


e Crop Loans Cut Expected January De- 
cline—The revised estimate of total cash 
receipts in January is 2.2 billion dollars, 
or only two percent less than a year ear- 
lier. This decline is smaller than previ- 
ously estimated, mainly because the vol- 
ume of crops placed under government 
loan in January turned out to be much 
larger than had been anticipated. 

Cash receipts in the first quarter of 
1950 are estimated at 5.6 billion dollars, 
or five percent less than receipts in the 
corresponding period last year. Crop re- 
ceipts are 2.2 billion dollars and livestock 
receipts 3.4 billions, down two and six 
percent, respectively, from the first quar- 
ter of 1949. The three-month totals are 
down in all major categories except to- 
bacco, fruits and feed crops, each of 
which is 10 or 15 percent above last year. 
The largest declines—around 20 or 25 
percent in each case—appear in cash re- 
ceipts from wheat, poultry and eggs, and 
vegetables. 


Cotton Congress Drops 
1950 Machinery Show 


A two-day meeting, July 27-28, filled 
with significant discussions of timely 
cotton subjects is scheduled for the elev- 
enth annual Cotton Research Congress 
at the Baker Hotel in Dallas, according 
to Col. Burris C. Jackson, Hillsboro, 
Texas, general chairman of the State- 
wide Cotton Committee of Texas. 

Following a report of a special com- 
mittee and discussion by the Congress 
group, it was decided not to hold a farm 
machinery show in 1950, but to concen- 
trate discussions on cotton research and 
production, marketing and broad eco- 
nomic subjects. 

A night session Thursday, July 27, 
will be divided into two parts, presented 
by Texas Extension Service women and 
the Southern Regional Research Labora- 
tory. There will be two distinct programs, 
with wide popular appeal, presented at 
the night session, Col. Jackson said. 

Committees appointed at a recent meet- 
ing to arrange details of the program 
will have a complete program ready by 
June, he continued. Plans call for brief 
factual reports by outstanding authori- 
ties on cotton topics, ranging from cur- 
rent marketing problems to insect con- 
trol and other farm production matters. 


e The total national cash re- 
ceipts from farm marketings dropped to 
a total of $27.5 billions in 1949, com- 
pared with $30.5 billions the year be- 
fore, according to recent reports from the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. In 
all except five states, cash receipts de- 
clined last year. The exceptions were 
Florida, Texas, Arizona, New Mexico and 
Delaware. 
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HYDRAULIC PUMP 


Efficiently fills needs of the gin and oil mill. Large capac- 
ity, low operating and maintenance costs at comparatively 
low price. Drives direct from electric motor or line shaft. 


For full data ask your dealer or address the 



















NCPA Convention Speaker 


DR. J. L. BRAKEFIELD, Birmingham, 
Ala., nationally known educator and lec- 
turer, will be one of the principal speak- 
ers at the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Cottonseed Products Association 
at the Shamrock Hotel in Houston on 
May 12-17. Doctor Brakefield, who is 
educational director of a Birmingham in- 
surance company, is the author of 40 
scientific and general interest papers, a 
member of the board of directors of the 
National Tuberculosis Association, and 
has been active in many civic and com- 
munity programs in Birmingham and the 
State of Alabama for more than 15 years. 
Doctor Brakefield is an accomplished 
speaker and his appearance on the NCPA 
program will prove a highlight of the 
annual convention. 


e In 1850, 70 percent of the 
U.S. population lived on farms. Today 18 
percent live on farms. 
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loads long trucks or 
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Sturdy Construction 
A Real Labor Saver 





The STACY COMPANY, Inc. 


2704 TAYLOR ST. DALLAS 1, TEXAS 








e From 1910 to 1950, the output 
of the American farm worker increased 
121 percent—the increase was 50 percent 
in the past 12 years. 





Friends Bring ‘Yard’ 


To Mrs. Lacy 


A “yard party” March 19 to 
which nearly 50 couples invited 
themselves to “bring the yard and 
plant it” resulted in a newly-sodded 
lawn for Mrs. Fred H. Lacy of Dal- 
las and her two young daughters. 

When Mrs. Lacy and her hus- 
band, who was a member of the 
cottonseed products brokerage firm 
of Lacy-Logan Co., moved into their 
new home last fall, Mr. Lacy could 
scarcely wait for spring to come so 
that he could start work on the 
large yard. But early in February 
he died of pneumonia. Remember- 
ing his desire for a lovely setting 
for his home, friends of the Lacys 
decided to plant it for him. Each 
couple brought three square yards 
of St. Augustine grass, and they 
made a party of planting the grass, 
rolling it and putting up signs with 
their names on each little plot. 

















“THERMO-LAST” Nylon Press Cloths 


e Outlast old-type cloths 3 to 1 
Practically eliminate repair work 


Proved COST CUTTERS 


THERMO-LAST 
NYLON PRESS CLOTHS 


Closely controlled mill tests have proved that “Thermolast” 100% Du Pont 
nylon press cloths cut oil extraction costs. 


Handle faster, easier 


Permit use of larger cake, more oil per 


pressing 


Other Nylon Advantages 
Strong—Lightweight 
Tough—Durable 

Dimensional Stability 

Low Moisture Absorption 


Not weakened by Oil, 
Mildew, Soil Rot 


SUMNER COMPANY 


Mill and Offices, Columbia, South Carolina 
To be among the first to take advantage of this new and better nylon press 
cloth, call our nearest representative 


Robt. Burgher, Dallas, Tex. » Central Bag Co,, Macon, Ga. * Mason Jackson Co., Shreveport, La. 
Foreign Agent: M. Neumunz & Son, Inc., 90 West Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
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One Big Mistake— 


Welfare-Staters 
Take on Too Many 


Alarmed leaders in agriculture, 
medicine, etc., see danger to their 
own groups. Unity against social- 
ism can save America, Lipscomb 
says. 


Those who would impose a “welfare 
state” on the American people have made 
one mistake which can lead to their de- 
feat, Ed Lipscomb, Memphis, Tenn., pub- 
lic relations director of the National Cot- 


ton Council, told the third annual Agri- 
cultural-Business Conference in San 
Francisco, Calif., March 23. 

Author of the widely acclaimed new 
book, “Grassroots Public Relations for 
Agriculture,’ Mr. Lipscomb was intro- 
duced to the 450 conferees by Paul A. Bis- 
singer, president of the San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce. 

“So anxious are the welfare-staters 
to take us over,” the cotton official said, 
“that they have attacked simultaneously 
on so many fronts as to make possible a 
coalition which, if effected, would bring 
about a reversal of the whole socialistic 
trend in America, provided those who 
have been attacked will fight together and 
on common ground.” 

e Labor and Government Fail to Pre- 
serve Free Economy—Both labor and gov- 





@End peak season shut-down for 
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bearings, in a complete line of light 
and heavy duty power transmission 
units. For a bonus on your forehand- 
edness in replacing with Fafnir Ball 
Bearings, you get easier starting, 
smoother running and _ substantial 
power savings. 
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Units. The Fafnir Bearing Company, 
New Britain, Conn. Atlanta, Mem- 
phis, Charlotte, Dallas. 
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ED LIPSCOMB 


ernment—boasting the two biggest opin- 
ion influencing machines in the country— 
have it within their power to preserve 
and increase the benefits of America’s 
free economy, Mr. Lipscomb told the 
northern California business and farm 
leaders. 

“Big labor, however, is not inclined to 
do the job,” he continued. “Its bosses 
are suffering under the delusion that the 
way to get more golden eggs is to squeeze 
harder and harder on the goose. Big gov- 
ernment is no more inclined to lead the 
way, for the welfare planners seem con- 
vinced that by eating the goose, they can 
lay an inexhaustible supply of golden 
eggs themselves. 

“Agriculture and business are the only 
two groups left who are both willing and 
able to save America from the same stifl- 
ing statism which has sapped the 
strength and self-respect of other nations 
throughout the world.” 


e Agriculture Is Best Equipped for Lead- 
ership—Of these two, agriculture is best 
equipped to take leadership, he added. 
“It is more numerous. It is better organ- 
ized. Its effectiveness has not been seri- 
ously damaged by years of slander such 
as that suffered by business. Most impor- 
tant of all, 73 percent of the United 
States Senate and 60 percent of the 
House represent constituencies which are 
basically rural.” 

The job is not one which can be ac- 
complished in terms of some great na- 
tional campaign operated from a central 
headquarters, he continued. “It is going 
to have to be done by local agricultural 
leaders in 3,069 counties.” 


e Other Groups Are in the Fight—Other 
groups who are fighting to maintain the 
principles of basic Americanism can find 
an effective and safe ally in the farmer, 
Mr. Lipscomb asserted. “Unlike labor 
and government, the farmer is not try- 
ing to take over the country,” he said. 
“He is not attempting to place himself 
in control of the daily life of his fellow 
citizens, or stuff any new system or way 
of life down their collective throat. Hence 
no group has reason to fight him because 
it fears him.” 

Listing potential allies for agriculture 
in the fight for maintenance of the Amer- 
ican enterprise system, the Council pub- 
lic relations director pointed to numerous 
other groups under fire from big gov- 
ernment. 


“In every county there are doctors who 
are ready to work side by side with you 
—doctors who have been stirred to action 
by the threat of bureaucratic medicine,” 
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COMPLETE PARTS LISTS AND DRAWINGS ON THE 
Now 
NO. 199 CLEANERS — UPON REQUEST. 
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DOES YOUR 
CLEANER 
DO ALL 
THESE 
THINGS ? 








Does it get rid of sand? (You 
know that sand is rough on linter 
machines and presses.) 

Does it grab out the tramp iron? 
Does it screen out bolls and large 
debris? 

Does it pull out dust, chaff, shale? 
Does it make the lint clean, as your 
cust6mers want it? 

‘We can help you answer yes to 
all these questions if you have a 
Bauer No. 199 Cottonseed 
Cleaner. The diagram shows the 
magnetic, mechanical, and pneu- 
matic treatments which cotton- 
seed gets in the No. 199. 

Good as the cleaner was before, 
the latest model has a number 
of new features. One of them is 
the built-in permanent magnetic 
separator. Here are some others: 

Improved and heavier anti- 
friction bearings. 


Flanged metal screens in 
rubber mounted shakers. 


Completely guarded dis- 
charge roll. 


Ready access to lighted as- 
piration chamber for minor 
adjustments. 


Cleaner frame-work design. 


Catwalk with ladder for 
easier servicing of upper 


decks. 


Single feeder control unit 
for multiple installations. 


The photograph reproduced at 
the right isn’t very sharp, but it 
shows three Bauer Cottonseed 
Cleaners in a typical installation. 
If you want complete informa- 
tion on the cleaner, ask for 


Bulletin O-2B. 





THE BAUER BROS. CO., 1702 Sheridan Ave., Springfield, Ohio 


REPRESENTATIVES: 


M, Neumunz & Co., Inc., 90 West St., New York 6, N. Y.; M. B. Sell, Dallas, Ga.; Industrial Supplies, Memphis, Tenn.; 
R. R. Dill, 468 Prairie Ave., Elmhurst, Ill.; C. C. Cantrell, 2541 Greene Ave., Fort Worth, Tex.; Kenneth Wylie, Eugene, Ore. 
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INCREASE 


your POWER 
PRODUCTION 
PROFITS witn 


INTERNATIONAL 
DIESELS... 











Get Your New 


3Q@c to 45c per pound 
COTTON CALCULATOR 


2% point; weights 301 to 700 lbs. 


NOW 


Giant of the Gins—the International 
UD-24 Diesel Power Unit—180 h. p. 


SEE YOUR 


INTERNATIONAL 
POWER UNIT DEALER 
OR DISTRIBUTOR... 


See your office supply dealer or 
write us for full information 


Delbridge Calculating Systems, Inc. 


2502-10 Sutton Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 




















Mr. Ginner! 


e The more cotton, the more your profits 
Insist on Your Customers Planting the Best 
Dortch No. 1 Cottonseed © A dependable 
new variety from one of the oldest breeders. 


¢ Write for prices and open territory 


Robert L. Dortch Seed Farms ¢ Scott, Arkansas 








Covered with Carolina’s Standard 2-lb. Jute Bagging, cut of bales, above, is actual 
photograph of same before cutting sample holes. 


Cotton so covered is subjected to less weather damage than either closely woven 
cotton, Burlap, or Sugar Bag Cloth due to open weave admitting sunlight and air. 
and logks better than either after sample holes are cut, and is unquestionably 
better for the purpose. 


CAROLINA BAGGING COMPANY 


Jne. 8. King & Co. Manufacturers and Importers Cc. P. (Charlie) Guthrie 
Sales Agents Sales Agent 
HENDERSON, NORTH CAROLINA 


Memphis, Tennessee Dallas. Texas 
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he said. “There are real estate men who 
are alarmed by the threat of socialized 
housing, bankers who know that their 
names are not far down the list, and bus. 
iness men who know there can be no sur. 
vival of business prosperity in any field 
when a partnership of professional poli- 
ticians and professional labor bosses 
takes over the job of economic planning. 
There are educators who look with ap. 
prehension on federal dictation of school 
policies and curricula, and there are ed- 
itors who know that freedom of the press 
— exist without freedom of the peo- 
ple.’ 


e Must Protect Freedom of All — Mr. 
Lipscomb warned the group, however, 
that agriculture cannot afford to fight 
only for the welfare of farmers, or bus- 
iness only for the welfare of business. 

“Doctors cannot afford to fight only 
for their own protection from national- 
ized medicine. There is no fight so weak 
as a selfish fight, and no fight so strong as 
a fight for others. Only as farmers and 
doctors and business men fight for the 
protection of all Americans—only as they 
fight to give to all the benefits that can 
come only through the exercise of pri- 
vate initiative in a free economy—only 
then can each group exert its greatest in- 
fluence and maintain its greatest immun- 
ity against being pinched off and at- 
tacked individually.” 





On State Fair Committee 

E. F. CZICHOS, Dallas, district man- 
ager for Swift & Co. Oil Mills, has been 
appointed a member of the very impor- 
tant Industrial Development Committee 
of the State Fair of Texas. 


Hull Circular Distributed 
By Educational Service 


More than 10,000 copies of the new cir- 
cular, “Cottonseed Hulls, Economical and 
Efficient Roughage,” were ordered by cot- 
ton oil mills during the first week after 
publication by the Educational Service of 
the National Cottonseed Products Asso- 
ciation. ; 

Copies of the circular also are being 
mailed to 1,300 county agents in cotton- 
growing states by the Educational Serv- 
ice, with a letter offering these agricul- 
tural workers additional copies. 
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For one thing, costs are a big item these days both for 
you and your customers. You can pack more meal in less 
time at lower man-hour cost when you... 


USE ST. REGIS MULTIWALL PAPER BAGS 
ON THE ONE-MAN ST. REGIS PACKER 


St. Regis Multiwalls are engineered for their specific 
jobs. Your meal will be packed in stronger, cleaner bags 
when you use St. Regis Multiwalls. You will gain by 
greater operating efficiency and lower packing costs, too. 

You will benefit again by greater good-will from your 


SALES SUBSIDIARY OF ST. REGIS PAPER COMPANY 


ST. REGIS 


SALES CORPORATION 
230 PARK AVENUE ¢ NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


YOU BUY PROTECTION WHEN YOU BUY MULTIWALLS 





NO WONDER MEAL MILLS 
HAVE SHIFTED TO THESE 


ST. REGIS MULTIWALL PAPER BAGS 











dealers and their farmer and feeder customers. Naturally 
they prefer meal in St. Regis Multiwalls that keep meal 
in—keep moisture, dirt and insects out—keep ware- 
houses, barn floors and trucks cleaner. 

When your meal is bagged and shipped to the feed 
manufacturer as an ingredient, he too will like the savings 
and protection. 

Call your nearest St. Regis Sales Office and let us show 
you how much you can save in costs by packing your 
meal in St. Regis Multiwalls. 


Allentown, Pa. * Atlanta 
Baltimore * Birmingham 
Boston * Chicago 
Cleveland * Denver 


Detroit * Houston 
Kansas City, Mo. * Los Angeles 
Louisville * Minneapolis 
New York * Norfolk ~ Ocala, Fla. 
Portland, Ore. ° St. Louis 

San Francisco * Seattle 


In Canada: 
St. Regis Paper Co. (Can.) Ltd. 
Montreal * Hamilton ° Vancouver 

















* Memphis, Tenn. 

"| CHEMICAL * Little Rock, Ark. 

‘ LABORATORIES + a Ark. 
* Cairo, Ill. 

TO SERVE * Des Moines, Iowa 

YOU * Decatur, Il. 


WOODSON-TENENT LABORATORIES 
Main Offices: MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Specializing in analyses of Cottonseed, Soybeans and their products, 
Fats — Feeds — Fertilizers 








ED. M. BAYLISS, Jr. Telephone: 
President BOwling Green 9-7104 





FIBRE-SERVICE, INC. 


29 Broadway New York 6, N. Y. 





MERCHANTS 


COTTON LINTERS 


Members: National Cottonseed Products Association 
American Cotton Linter Association 


Cotton Importers Association 














EVERYTHING * Packing & Crimps 
IN COTTON GIN 
AND OIL MILL 
SUPPLIES 


* Waste and Wiping Rags 


* Hand & Electric Hoists 





* Black & Decker Tools 


* Hand Tools—all kinds 


WELL MACHINERY & SUPPLY CO., Inc. 


1629 MAIN STREET FORT WORTH 
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Woman (to floorwalker): Do you have 
any notions on this floor? 
Floorwalker: Yes, madame, but we 
a suppress them during business 
ours. 


Gent (boasting): I want to die with 
my boots on! 

Redhead (purring): Well, put ’em on. 
Here comes my husband. 


Col. Blimp, all of 75, startled the com- 
munity by marrying a girl of 18. A year 
later, when she presented him with a 
fine nine-pound son, the proud colonel 
assembled the entire regiment, mounted 
the band stand, cleared his throat, and 
announced: “I have called you together 
to tell you that my wife gave birth this 
morning to a strapping baby boy. Gen- 
tlemen, I thank you one and all.” 


Oscar came to the city and got a job 
as a janitor in a girls’ boarding school, 
and was entrusted with a pass key to 
every room in the building. 

The following week the dean ran across 
him and asked: 

Dean: Why didn’t you come around 
Saturday for your wages, Oscar? 

Oscar: What! Do I get wages, too? 


First Private: A girl’s greatest attrac- 
tion is her hair. 

Second Private: No, I think it’s her 
teeth. Sergeant, what do you think? . 

Sergeant: The same as you boys, but 
I don’t lie about it. 


The transport was shoving off for the 
Orient, Two little flappers were waving 
goodbyes from the dock. 

“TI think it’s a shame,” said one, “to 
send all those nice Marines to China. 
What will they do there?” 

“What’ll they do!” replied the other. 
“Ain’t you ever been out with a Marine?” 


“Gracie, I told you not to let that 
strange man come over to your apart- 
ment last night. It’s things like that 
cause me to worry!” 

“Now, Mother, don’t be silly. I went 
over to his apartment. Now, we can let 
his mother do all the worrying.” 


“Should a man propose to a girl on 
his knees?” 
“Either that or she should get off.” 


“Pappy, ain’t you gonna shoot that 
city slicker who didn’t do right by me 
yistiddy?” 

“Sure, datter—but don’t be so tarna- 
tion hurrified; fust give me a chanct to 
shoot the one who didn’t do right by you 
day before yistiddy.” 


“Twin beds are all very well,” said the 
blushing bride to the salesman in the 
furniture department, “but there is no 
use buying them until we get the twins. 
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THE FIVE cotton oil mills of Greater Little Rock joined in sponsoring the exhibit, 
shown above, at the Industrial Progress Show, March 23-26, in Robinson Auditorium. 
Sponsors of the exhibit were Buckeye Cotton Oil Co., Rose City Cotton Oil Co., South- 
ern Cotton Oil Co., Swift & Company Oil Mill, and Temple Cotton Oil Co. Field Rep- 
representative Dalton E. Gandy of the National Cottonseed Products Association 
worked with the oil mills in planning and arranging the display. 


® To Tell Their Story — 


Little Rock Oil Mills Join in 
Sponsoring Fine Exhibit 


HE INDUSTRIES which employ 
more than 10,800 persons and have 
a total annual payroll of about $23,500,- 
000 in Greater Little Rock told the story 
of their economic importance and the 
usefulness of their products in exhibits 
at the Greater Little Rock Industrial 
Progress Show, March 23-26. 

The five oil mills which make Little 
Rock one of the nation’s leading cotton- 
seed crushing centers joined in sponsor- 
ing a display, shown in the accompanying 
picture. These mills—Buckeye Cotton Oil 
Co., Rose City Cotton Oil Co., Swift & 
Co. Oil Mill, Southern Cotton Oil Co., and 
Temple Cotton Oil Co.—pay out annually 
over $7,000,000 to farmers for cottonseed, 
$1,250,000 to employees, and $1,250,000 
for supplies and services. 


In addition to telling residents of Lit- 
tle Rock and vicinity about these indus- 
tries and their products, the show re- 
sulted in wide publicity about Little Rock 
as an industrial center. Newspapers, ra- 
dio stations and other agencies cooper- 
ated with the Chamber of Commerce in 
publicizing the event. 

Since the end of the war, 51 new in- 
dustries have begun _ production in 
Greater Little Rock, providing jobs for 
3,000 persons and boosting the annual 
payroll by $4,500,000. 

Latane Temple, of the Temple Cotton 
Oil Co., served on the committee which 
developed the show, and arranged for the 
Educational Service of the National Cot- 
tonseed Products Association to assist oil 
mills with their exhibit. 





Ceylon Copra, Coconut 
Oil Exports Decline 


Exports of copra and coconut oil from 
Ceylon during 1949 amounted to 163,141 
long tons, in copra equivalent, compared 
with 174,667 tons in 1948, representing 
a seven percent decrease. 


Shipments of copra — 21,579 tons — 
showed a 60 percent reduction from the 
previous year. This was due to the Ceylon 
government’s policy of favoring the ex- 
port of coconut oil over copra. Ship- 
ments to India, the largest buyer during 
1949, totaled 6,777 tons, or 31 percent of 
the total exports. About 50 percent of 
the copra was destined for Europe. 
Stocks during the last quarter were re- 
duced from 8,000 to 2,300 tons. The drop 
in stocks is partly seasonal as December 
is the month of lowest copra production. 
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Coconut oil exports during 1949 of 89,- 
184 tons were 18 percent larger than 
the previous year. Compared with the 
average prewar exports of 59,000 tons 
annually, 1949 shipments represented a 
50 percent increase. A contract with the 
United Kingdom for 40,000 tons was met 
by the end of September. Germany was 
the second largest purchaser, taking 16,- 
347 tons. Coconut oil shipments during 
the first 10 months averaged approxi- 
mately 6,500 tons but during November 
rose to 15,300 tons. The largest monthly 
shipments to any country during the 
year were in November when Germany 
took 10,700 tons or two-thirds of the to- 
tal shipments for that month. December 
exports amounted to 8,800 tons. Coco- 
nut oil stocks were reduced from 15,400 
to 3,500 tons during the last quarter of 
1949, reflecting the large volume of ex- 
ports during this period. 
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SINCE 1925 





























































SOUTHWESTERN 
SUPPLY AND 
MACHINE WORKS 


Phone local and long distance 


3-8314 — 3-8315 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 
P. 0. BOX 1217 
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TRY I—FREE 





The New 
1 h.p. 2-Speed 





ACE GIN BLOWER 


To prove that the ACE Gin Blower 
Cleans faster and better 
Reduces fire hazards 


Prevents overheating 
Saves time and labor 


We will send one for FREE TRIAL. 
Write for details. No obligation. 


The Ace Co. 








ANDERSON. 
CLAYTON 
& CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


COTTON AND 
COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 














114 W. Washington St., Ocala, Fla. 




















4008 COMMERCE ST. 





NEVERCHOKs 


A Neverchoke Drier-Cleaner pays for itself by rais- 
ing the grade of your cotton. Many Neverchoke 
customers have told us the machine paid for itself 
in one year, and made them money besides. Think 
what they will make in future years. 


“The Fan Drum Is the Secret” 
“When Competition is Keen, Install a Neverchoke” 


HINCKLEY GIN SUPPLY COMPANY 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
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Wesson Oil 


America’s Favorite 
Salad Oil 


foods 





Snowdrift 
Wesson-Creamed 
for Quick Mixing 


WESSON OIL & SNOWDRIFT SALES COMPANY 


New York » New Orleans * Savannah - San Francisco * Memphis * Chicago 
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Ransom Aldrich, Mississippi 
Farm Leader, Dies 


Ransom E, Aldrich, 56, Michigan City, 
Miss., president of the Mississippi Farm 
Bureau and a nationally known agricul- 
tural leader, died at a hospital in Jack- 
son, Miss., March 21 after suffering a 
heart attack at his office in Jackson a few 
days before. 

Mr. Aldrich was chairman of the Na- 
tional Cotton Council’s Production and 


Photo by The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press. 
RANSOM E. ALDRICH 


Marketing Cormittee and a director of 
the Delta Council. He had been president 
of the Mississippi Farm Bureau since 
1936 and head of the Mississippi Live- 
stock Association since 1924. 

Born at Michigan City Jan. 23, 1894, 
Mr. Aldrich was a graduate of Missis- 
sippi State College. Chairman of the 
Health Committee of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, he had formerly 
served on that organization’s executive 
committee. He had played a major part 
in drafting agricultural legislation. He 
was also a bank director and insurance 
company official and for 12 years had 
served on the Mississippi Board of Trus- 
tees of State Institutions of Higher 
Learning. 

Funeral services were held in Jackson 
March 238, with interment at Holly 
Springs, Miss. Pallbearers included Allan 
Kline, Chicago, IIl., president of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation; Ro- 
meo Short, Brinkley, Ark., vice-president 
of the American Farm Bureau; Wm. 
Rhea Blake, Memphis, Tenn., executive 
vice-president-secretary of the National 
Cotton Council; and L. I. Jones, State 
College, Miss., director, Mississippi Agri- 
cultural Extension Service. 

Survivors include his wife and two 
daughters, Mrs. William Taylor of Como, 
Miss., and Judith Aldrich, student at 
Ward Belmont College at Nashville, 
Tenn. 


Chickasha Compress Fire 


Four thousand bales of cotton were 
destroyed in a $600,000 cotton compress 
fire at Chickasha, Okla., March 26. The 
flames, fanned by 45-mile-an-hour winds, 
enveloped the sheet metal structure 
within 15 minutes. 
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CALENDAR 


Conventions ° Meetings ° Events 


e April 3-4 — Valley Oilseed Processors 
Association annual convention. Hotel Bu- 
ena Vista, Biloxi, Miss. E. Garner, 
1024 Exchange Bldg., Memphis 3, Tenn., 
secretary. 


e April 3-4-5 — Texas Cotton Ginners’ 
Association annua! convention. Fair Park, 
Dallas, Texas. Jay C. Stilley, 109 N. Sec- 
ond Ave., Dallas, executive vice-president. 


e April 14— Tennessee Cotton Ginners’ 
Association annual meeting. New South- 
ern Hotel, Jackson, Tenn. Harrold B. 
Jones, 65 Exchange Ave., Memphis, 
Tenn., executive secretary. 


e May 12-17—National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association annual convention. The 
Shamrock Hotel, Houston, Texas. S. M. 
Harmon, Sterick Bldg., Memphis, Tenn., 
secretary-treasurer. 


e June 1-2-3—Tri-States Oil Mill Super- 
intendents Association annual convention. 
Hotel Peabody, Memphis, Tenn. L 
Roberts, c/o DeSoto Oil Co., Memphis, 
Tenn., secretary-treasurer. 


e June 4-5-6 — Oklahoma Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association annual convention. 
Artesian Hotel, Sulphur, Okla. Horace 
Hayden, 1004 Perrine Bldg., Oklahoma 
City, Okla., secretary-treasurer. 


e June 5-6 — Alabama-Florida Cotton- 
seed Products Association and Georgia 
Cottonseed Crushers Association joint an- 
nual convention. General Oglethorpe Ho- 
tel, Wilmington Island, Savannah, Ga. 
T. R. Cain, 310 Professionai Center Bldg. a 
Montgomery, Ala., executive secretary, 
Alabama-Florida association; J. E. Moses, 
522-3 Grand Theatre Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., 
secretary-treasurer, Georgia association. 


e June 5-6—Arkansas- Missouri Ginners 
Association annual convention, Arlington 
Hotel, Hot Springs, Ark. J. W. Karsten, 
re Kennett, Mo., executive vice-presi- 
ent. 


e June 11-13—Texas Cottonseed Crush- 
ers’ Association annual convention. Plaza 
Hotel, San Antonio, Texas. Jack Whet- 
stone, 624 Wilson Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas, 
secretary. 


e June 15-16 — Mississippi Cottonseed 
Crushers Association annual convention. 
Hotel Buena Vista, Biloxi, Miss. J. A. 
Rogers, P. O. Box 3581, West Jackson 
Sta., Jackson, Miss., secretary. 


e June 15-16-17—National Oil Mill Su- 
perintendents’ Association annual con- 
vention. Adolphus Hotel, Dallas, Texas. 
H. E. Wilson, Peoples Cotton Oil Co., 
Wharton, Texas, secretary-treasurer. 


e June 19-20 — North Carolina Cotton- 
seed Crushers Association and South 
Carolina Cotton Seed Crushers’ Associa- 
tion joint convention. Ocean Forest Hotel, 
Myrtle Beach, S. C. 


¢ July 27-28—Cotton Research Congress, 
eleventh annual meeting. Baker Hotel, 
Dallas, Texas. Sponsor: State-Wide Cot- 
ton Committee of Texas, Burris C. Jack- 
son, Hillsboro, Texas, chairman. 


¢ Sept. 11-12-13—Spinner-Breeder Con- 
ference and Southern Combed Yarn Spin- 
ners Association joint meeting. El Paso, 
Texas. For additional information, write 
Delta Council, Stoneville, Miss., sponsor 
of the Conference. 


¢ September 18-19-20 — Second Inter- 
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national Sesame Conference. Maracay, 
Venezuela. For additional information, 
write Dr. D. G. Langham, Head, Depart- 





ment of Agronomy and Genetics, Vene- 
zuelan Ministry of Agriculture, Maracay, 
Venezuela. 











Statifier*Moisture Restoration Outfits 


that restore moisture to over-dried cotton at the Lint Slide and to “drouthy” 


cotton of sub-normal moisture content before ginning. Static 
electricity eliminated by Statifier. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR. 


KEMGAS PROCESS COMPANY, Lubbock, Texas 


*Registered trade mark 






















RIVERSIDE MILLS 


AUCUSTA, CA. 


Robert Burgher, Dallas, Texas 
Bolton Bagging Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
Sam A. Sanders, Little Rock, Ark. 

Mason Jackson Co., Shreveport, La. 


Ginners Know the Protection of the famous River- 
side brand of bagging which is Durable—Economical 
and Uniform—full 2 lbs. to the yard. 


Prompt Service from convenient warehouse stocks. 
Write us or our nearest agent. 
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FERRIS WATSON SEED CO. sal | 


STATE REGISTERED PLANT BREEDERS 
GARLAND (DALLAS COUNTY), TEXAS 
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U.S. Peanut Exports 
Set Record in 1949 


U.S. exports of peanuts and peanut oil 
in terms of unshelled peanuts reached a 
record high of over 380,000 short tons 
in 1949, compared with approximately 
350,000 tons in 1948 and an average of 
less than 1,000 tons prewar. Exports thus 
represented the equivalent of over 40 per- 
sgl the quantity of peanuts produced 
in 1949 

Of the total 1949 shipments, 174, 648 
tons were in terms of shelled peanuts, 
4,272 tons of unshelled nuts and 34,229 
tons of oil. 

More than 90 percent of the oil ex- 
ports and more than 80 percent of the 
peanuts were sent to Europe. 














IF YOU WANT 
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| 


hulls, soy ns and p ts through 





small pipe systems and over long lines 
requires: 


Velocity — to maintain the 
flow... 


Pressure — to overcome re- 
sistance... 

Lower power cost — for 
economy ... 


Insist on R-C Rotary Positive Blow-| 
ers—they deliver at the pressure you 
need—the volume of air you need—at 
very low power cost. 

The product of almost a century of 
blower building experience, R-C Blow- 
ers are simply designed and sturdily 
built with no small moving parts. This 
assures years of continuous service and | 
virtual elimination of maintenance. 

If you plan extensions, need replace- 
ments or are installing new conveying 
systems, insist on R-C Blowers with 
lifetime VPL. Send for Bulletin 21-B-37 
or tell us your requirements. 


ROOTS-CONNERSVILLE 


BLOWER CORP. 
504 Carolina Ave. 


Connersville, Ind. \“ 
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ONE OF THE DRESSER INDUSTRIES 
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THE COUNCIL’S GREATEST ACHIEVEMENT 


™@ President Truman’s simple act of affixing his signature to a bill 
on March 16 brought to an end one of the bitterest domestic struggles 
in the history of this country. 

Margarine, through that final, conclusive act of the President, 
found itself free of restrictive Federal taxes that had hampered the sale 
of the product for almost a lifetime. 

In looking back on the almost endless battle for margarine, one is 
struck by the power of the dairy interests and their ability to thwart 
every effort to break their strangle hold on a wholesome product of 
America’s farms. 

But equally as striking, it seems to us, was the sudden change in 
the complexion and the direction of the battle when the National Cot- 
ton Council, representing all cotton interests, geared itself to enter the 
historic struggle. Previously there had been energetic efforts to remove 
the Federal restrictions, but they had all failed. Actually, none of these 
efforts ever came close to winning. 

The Cotton Council, of course, did not win this great victory for 
margarine singlehanded; the soybean people were on the firing line, 
and so were tens of thousands of American housewives. Lining up with 
them were many enlightened Congressmen, some outside the Cotton 
Belt, who recognized the injustice of the Federal restrictions, and who 
worked to put an end to them. 

But it seems to us, in reviewing the course of the struggle, that 
the turning point came when the Council trained its guns on those 
restrictions and began blasting at their roots. Under the leadership of 
C. G. Henry, the tireless chairman of the Council’s Committee on 
Margarine Legislation, cotton’s forces proved their power and effec- 
tiveness when organized. The biggest part of the job has been done, 
yet the Council’s work is not finished. Several states still have restric- 
tions that deny margarine equal opportunities and the Council will 
continue its efforts until these too are removed. 

The National Cotton Council has justified its existence many 
times over by its acts and its accomplishments, but it seems to us that 
its greatest achievement to date lies in the heavy contribution it made 
to the winning of the margarine fight on the Federal level. And not 
to be overlooked is the great influence of the Council in the success- 
ful efforts to remove margarine restrictions in many of the states. 

We venture to conclude that, without the Council, the Federal 
margarine taxes and those of many of the states would still be in effect. 
The several branches of the cotton industry, standing alone and fighting 
separate battles, could not, we believe, have successfully broken the 
power of the dairy industry that proved itself unbeatable for more than 
50 years. 

This seems a good time for ginners and crushers—the two great 
branches of the cotton industry served by this publication—to take 
stock of what the Cotton Council has been able to do for them. When 
the benefits are added up, there is only one conclusion to make: the 
Council is becoming more and more essential in the entire industry's 
fight for domestic and foreign markets and absolutely indispensable 
as its spokesman in legislative matters, both state and Federal, that 
threaten its well-being. 
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Dollar for dollar, an invest- 
ment in Mitchell extracting- 
cleaning-drying equipment 


gives you more for your The Mitchell Company pioneered in 


money from every stand- building the first commercial feeder- Mme By specializing on one line of machinery, 

point — results, trouble- f extractor forty years ago. We have mnt the Mitchell Company is able to use pro- 

free performance, fine been first since then with such Sei duction methods, machinery and processes 
provements as all-steel construction, [RR : ? p 

which would be unavailable to us if we 


ball bearings, v-belts, removable 
fronts and backs, etc. Although spread out our facilities and engineering 


some of our scores of patents {amm™m talent to cover a complete line of gin 
} have expired, others have not, ry machinery. You receive the benefit in better 


Bay giving our customers the exclu- machinery at lower prices. 
wa sive benefit of many important 
features. 


appearance. 


Because of its superior 
construction, recognized 
throughout the industry, 
Mitchell machinery keeps 
your maintenance and 
repair expense at a 
minimum. 4 feeding-extracting-cleaning im: Although we have over 250 employees 
machinery is installed than |; 4 and occupy seven factories totalling 
all other makes combined. # almost 200,000 square feet of floor 

” , 
All large gin owners, almost iii 4 { =r ga 1949 “Who's | a space, the Mitchell Company is still 
without exception, have } a ; ‘gg ~=—s small enough to enable the owner of 
’ the business to devote personal atten- 


standardized on Mitchell 
equipment. In most cases, they tion to your individual interests and 


did so only after a careful fe 6©Mitchell field representatives are problems. 
investigation of the relative 7a salaried men. They do not receive 
merits of the various makes. FMAM. sales commissions. Your best inter- 
r ests, not a commission on an order, 
is the thing in which they are most 
interested. 
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Every year, more Mitchell 
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HARDWICKE-ETTER COMPANY 
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TYPE G 
COMPLETE 
DOUBLE DRYING 
AND CLEANING 








Illustration shown with: 


Flat Screen Separator. Sy war rp bes, 
Type I Cleaners, Bur ore So ot she 
Machine, Hardwicke- 4 ere é - 
Etter Extractor Feeder 
and Gin. 
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Now an - IMPROVED SUPER MOTING GIN - the new 


MURRAY 
90 


Grea fer Capaci ly ‘am er Sample 


VISIT OUR BIG DEMONSTRATION PLANT 
AND SEE THEM IN OPERATION 


THE MURRAY COMPANY or TEXAS, inc. 


DALLAS _ MEMPHIS : ATLANTA 























